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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— @——_ 
ARLIAMENT was prorogued on Wednesday to October 
20th. The Queen’s Speech, or Message, was sedulously, 
almost ostentatiously dull. The Queen dwelt on her satisfac- 
tory foreign relations, the arrangement with the United States 
in relation to the seal-fisheries, as well as on the conventions with 
Portugal and Italy in relation to the spheres of our own and 
their influence in Africa. She congratulated Parliament on 
the tranquillity of Ireland, and the growing prosperity of the 
island. She remarked that the measures taken to avert the 
famine had been successful, and that the preparations for per- 
manently improving the conditions of the poorest Western 
counties promise “to contribute largely to the prevention of 
similar dangers in the future.” The Irish Land Act, and the 
‘Act devolving on the owners of land the direct liability of 
tithe, were referred to with satisfaction, and the Railway 
Rates Act was also cited asa stroke of effective legislation. The 
measures for regulating factories, workshops, savings-banks, 
and for promoting sanitary precautions, are recited; and then 
comes a passage of rather vaguely hopeful anticipation, not 
too sanguinely expressed: “I trust that ina future Session you 
may be able to examine several questions of interest to which 
I have drawn your attention, but which the time at your dis- 
posal has not permitted you to approach.” Evidently the 
trust felt is not very confident; and even if it were very con- 
fident, it would not have been very exhilarating. The Queen’s 
Message completely abstained from anything like political 
augury. Queen’s Speeches are generally rather languid. 
This was almost low-spirited. 








It is persistently alleged by the St. Petersburg correspondent 
of the Times that a preliminary agreement between France 
and Russia has come into existence, and support for this 
theory is sought in the remarks of Admiral Gervais to 
an interviewer of the Novoe Vremya. The commander 
of the French fleet is reported to have said that the 
exceptional honours showered upon him by the Imperial 
family, as well as the parting words of the Czar himself on 
leaving the ‘Marengo,’ forced upon him the conviction “that 
the relations between France and Russia were of such a 
character as to result, whenever necessary, in a political com- 
bination which, although not in form, would in substance be 
perfectly analogous to the Triple Alliance.” We very much 
doubt whether these words, even if authentic and authorised, 
or any other of the incidents of the water-picnic at Cronstadt, 
are more than a sort of general hint to Europe that Germany, 
Austria, and Italy are not the only Powers who can play at 
alliances. That the Czar has in any way bound himself to 
France, we do not believe. 


Mr. Dwyer Gray, the proprietor of much the largest in- 
dividual share in the Freeman’s Journal, has taken advantage 








of Mr. Dillon’s and Mr. O’Brien’s declaration against Mr. 
Parnell to declare his own adhesion to the Anti-Parnellite 
Party. And he has written a letter to the Freeman’s Journal 
which is inserted in a conspicuous place, though the editor as 
yet has not ventured to turn quite round. In short, the 
Freeman’s Journal is what in a sailing-ship seamen term “in 
stays,’—.e., it is trying to shift from one tack to the other, 
and not quite succeeding in getting about. This is, however, 
a fatal symptom for Mr. Parnell, who is evidently doomed to 
be completely beaten by the Irish priesthood. If the Free- 
man’s Journal does not take one line or the other at once, it 
will fall between the two stools. Journalistic veerings on 
such critical questions as these, should not be gradual. 


The Times’ correspondent’s letter from the Fleet last 
Monday confirmed entirely our view of the failure of the 
new fleet to attain the speed for which it was designed. 
“Last night’s speed,” he writes, under date of July 31st, 
“was rather more than thirteen knots, and though at that speed 
the ‘Hero’ and ‘Conqueror,’ and especially the former, were 
at times appreciably astern of station, they would have been 
perfectly able to keep station throughout a series of tactical 
evolutions conducted at a speed of twelve to thirteen knots. 
On the other hand, it seemed as if the torpedo-gunboats, which 
are supposed to have a speed on paper of twenty-one knots 
with forced draught, could only maintain the speed of the 
squadron with considerable difficulty. .The smoke they 
emitted gave signs of assiduous stoking, and as night fell, the 
‘Sheldrake’ in particular frequently exhibited a pendant of 
murky flame at her funnel. I noticed this morning that both 
her funnels were very much blacked with the heat.” Yet 
none the less, instead of attaining the paper speed assigned 
to them, these torpedo-gunboats could hardly sustain the far 
inferior speed of thirteen knots. The ‘Sharpshooter,’ for 
instance, was estimated to attain twenty-one knots, and its 
machinery, planned for the purpose, cost more than double that 
of the machinery of the ‘ Redpole,’ a slow boat. Yet it hardly 
at all exceeded the speed of the ‘Redpole;’ so that all the 
enormous extra cost of its machinery was, as far as speed was 
concerned, utterly wasted. There is something rotten in the 
execution of these torpedo-gunboats. We believe that it con- 
sists in the nervous dread felt of the new boilers, and in the 
expensive expedients which are fruitlessly tried in the hope 
of making the old boilers more effective. 


Mr. John Morley spent the Bank Holiday in addressing a 
large meeting of Gladstonians at Lord Leigh’s, in Stoneleigh 
Deer Park, in Warwickshire. He began by congratulating 
his audience on the flowing tide which was evidently bringing 
success to the Gladstonians, and remarked that though the 
Tories had passed the Free Education Act, the electors gave 
the credit of it, not to those who had done their best to dis- 
credit Free Education before they accepted it, but to those 
who originally pressed it on the nation. Well, was not that 
Mr. Chamberlain, who took it up, so far as we can remember, 
long before Sir William Harcourt, and, we suspect, before Mr, 
John Morley? Mr. Morley taunted Mr. Goschen with his former 
boast that he would not “swim with the stream,” and asked 
who was swimming with the stream now. He denounced the 
privilege or property vote, to which Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Hartington cling, but said nothing at all of the privileged 
constituencies whichin Ireland and elsewhere possess from twice 
to five times as much electoral power as the same number of 
voters in the richest and most active English centres. He 


made a great point of the exodus from the rural districts to 
London, and said it was only to be cured by making the con- 
dition of the agricultural population better, and that this 
could not be done without Parish Councils to bring the sense 
of power and responsibility to the rural inhabitants’ own 
doors. 


He further censured the Government for not ordering 
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that the school-houses should be available in the evening for 
the political meetings of both parties. 





Further, Mr. Morley taunted the Conservatives with having 
done nothing, in their five years of power, towards solving the 
question how to make the old age of the industrious poor tran- 
quil and comfortable, and then he returned to the old attack on 
the Government for their Licensing Bill of last year. Replying 
to Lord Salisbury’s remark that Home-rule had made no 
lodgment in the minds of the English people, he used very 
emphatic language to nail his Home-rule colours to the mast. 
“T affirm, without any fear of contradiction from any one who 
knows the actual state and opinion of our party, that Home- 
rule has, at any rate, effected such a lodgment that any slack- 
ness or indefinite delay in carrying out what Lord Salisbury 
calls the doctrine of Home-rule, would be instantly followed 
by a wider and more formidable and more abiding split 
within the ranks of the Liberal Party than that which 
rent us asunder in 1886.” Mr. Morley concluded with a 
triumphant pean over Mr. Balfour’s promise of an Irish 
Local Government Bill, a pxan quoted elsewhere,—which he 
treated as a pledge given by Unionism to commit suicide. 
Mr. Morley evidently thinks,—and we are disposed to agree 
with him,—that whatever dismay there may be in the minds 
of some of the Gladstonians since the break-up of the Irish 
Party, the Liberal constituencies are now too deeply pledged 
to abandon Irish Home-rule without dishonour. That is a 
very natural result of hasty action on the part of the 
leaders. The people are led to commit themselves prematurely 
but irrevocably to what the more sagacious among them soon 
find reason to regret. 


On Monday night, Mr. Redmond moved an amendment to 
the second reading of the Consolidated Fund Appropriation 
Bill, intended to secure the release of Daly, Egan, and the 
other dynamiters. Mr. Redmond urged that the prisoners 
were not condemned for any offence under the Explosives 
Act, but for treason-felony; and also contended that the 
dynamite found on Daly had been purchased by the Irish 
police, and “ planted upon” him by means of an agent hired 
by them, Daly being at the time “innocent” of the nature of 
the packages he received. Mr. Matthews, who mentioned 
that he had gone minutely into the details of the case, showed 
in reply that, though it is true that Daly and Egan were 
indicted for treason-felony, one of the overt acts alleged in 
the indictment was the possession of dynamite shells. There 
was not a tittle of evidence that the police planted them 
on Daly, or that they employed agents-provocateurs as 
alleged, in any shape or form. Sir William Harcourt was 
at the Home Office at the time, and he took the greatest 
care to prevent any possibility of such methods being 
adopted. In addition, the Home Secretary declared that 
he had information, though information he was unable to give 
to the House, “ showing who the person was in New York who 
supplied the explosives, and who were the intermediaries in 
Liverpool who passed them on to Daly.” 


Mr. P. O’Brien, during the debate that followed, asserted 
that “no fewer than three attempts had been made by the 
police to entrap himself by sending him parcels of dyna- 
mite;” and Mr. Parnell also insisted that an agent- 
provocateur had been at work, and that Daly ought to be 
released. Sir William Harcourt, however, strongly supported 
Mr. Matthews’s decision not to release the prisoners, and 
indignantly repudiated the charge that agents-provocateurs 
had been employed. On a division being taken, 96 votes were 
given against Mr. Redmond’s amendment, and 39 for. It is 
clear that there has been no miscarriage of justice. Possibly 
the Nationalist Members have persuaded themselves into the 
belief that the dynamite was planted on Daly. We suspect, 
however, that in their hearts they share the feeling of the 
Irishman who declared that “he could never see the harm of 
a little dynamite,” and regard Daly’s and Egan’s offences as 
* political.” 





Sir John Gorst introduced the Indian Budget on Tuesday 
night in an almost empty House. As usual, the figures given 
were for three years. The expectations for the year 1889-90 
had been fully realised, the surplus predicted being £2,677,000, 
and that actually realised £2,612,000. The Budget surplus of 
the year 1890-91 was estimated at £270,400, but it amounted 
at the present time to £3,665,000, the direct cause of the 





increase being an improvement in the rate of exchange— 
which accounted for no less than £2,544,100—and a general 
increase of the revenue. The surplus for the coming year was 
estimated at £396,000. During the past year there wasacon- 
siderable falling-off in the revenue from opium, but an increase 
from land. The expenditure, however, tends constantly to 
increase. “ As the civilisation of India increases, the more the 
Government are called upon to spend money on useful works.” 
Still, if the accounts of 1888-89 are compared with the Budget 
for 1891-92, the increase of net revenue shown in the Budget 
for the coming year over the accounts of 1888-89 is £2,408,000, 
and the increase of expenditure in the same period £2,329,000, 
the result being an improvement of £79,000. Sir John Gorst 
noted that “it would have rejoiced the late Mr. Charles Brad- 
laugh, if he had been alive, to know that for the first time 
since 1886 the Government of India had found it possible, 
without imposing fresh taxation for the purpose, to restore 
the Famine Relief and Insurance Fund to the full allotment 
of £1,500,000.” 


On the whole, the statement of the Under-Secretary is 
satisfactory, though it is evident that, if the falling-off in the 
opium revenue continues, there may be serious difficulties 
ahead, especially if that falling-off should happen to be 
coincident with a further depreciation of the rupee. Though 
Sir John Gorst refused to draw any inferences, he quoted some 
very curious figures as to the effect upon trade of the fluctua- 
tion of the rupee during the year 1890-91 :— That year was 
remarkable for the extraordinary disorganisation of the silver 
market, in consequence of the action of the American Con- 
gress. In April the price of bar-silver in London rose, and 
by September 3rd it had advanced from 433d. per oz. to 548d. 
Then the price fell to 45d. in the middle of November, and 
had remained there ever since. Contemporaneously with the 
rise in the value of silver, there was an extraordinary check in 
the exports from India, which in April and May had been 
higher than in any previous year. The imports of merchandise 
into India were at the same time stimulated, and the imports. 
of treasure were enormously increased.” The debate that 
followed Sir John Gorst’s speech was of the usual character, 
the sentimentalists declaring that the condition of the people 
of India was miserable in the extreme, while the ex-Indian 
officials asserted that there was “less true poverty in India 
than in the United Kingdom.” 


Mr. Francis Buxton writes an excellent letter in Wednesday’s. 
Times to protest against the smouldering agitation in regard 
to the immigration of aliens, which lately took active shape at 
a meeting in the East End addressed by Mr. James Lowther.. 
To begin with, he asks, ought we, who in 1881 had only 118,031 
aliens living among us, while there were 2,881,000 English-born 
subjects residing abroad, to object to a free circulation of 
labour? As to the allegation that it is only sought to stop. 
pauper immigration, he points to the fact that the number of 
foreigners who come upon the rates is infinitesimal. The real 
agitation, however, is, as Mr. Buxton notes, directed against 
the Jews, though the Jew seldom becomes a pauper, and is 
most useful in executing laborious forms of labour. These 
poor people ask our protection in the hour of persecution, and 
in return offer to undertake work which confers a considerable 
boon on our working classes,—cheap clothes and cheap boots. 
And besides giving England cheap clothes, they have created. 
a new export industry, one which averages annually £5,000,000: 
worth of goods. No doubt if the Jewish refugees could be: 
shown to carry with them any social or moral contamination, 
or to be in any sense bad citizens, we should have a right to- 
excludethem. But unless and until it can be proved that they 
are unfit to live in our cities, we ought not to give up a policy 
alike wise and humane. 


On Wednesday, the jury at Winchester found the two. 
constables indicted for perjury in the Alice Millard case not 
guilty, but nine added “that the police had greatly neglected. 
their duty in not making inquiries into the character of Alice 
Millard between the time of her arrest and her appearance 
before the Magistrates.” We heartily agree both with the 
verdict and the rider. The Judge, Mr. Justice Mathew, told 
the jury that the question for them to decide was,—Did the 
prisoners deliberately make a false statement on oath in regard 
to the girl? But it was clear from the evidence that the 
police, however careless, were not acting in bad faith, and 
hence the jury returned the verdict they did. The trial has 
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called forth a good deal of intemperate abuse of the police on 
one side, and of equally intemperate talk on the other, as to the 
necessity of supporting the police on all occasions. No doubt 
the police deserve the encouragement and support of all good 
citizens, but they must not be demoralised by the withdrawal 
of criticism. In the present case, they ought to have known 
quite well that girls of a certain sort often use the vilest 
language and keep bad company, not only without becoming 
prostitutes, but without losing their virtue. The assumptions 
.on which the police acted in the case of Alice Millard, would 
break down in hundreds of instances in every town in England. 


We regret to see the evidence of corruption among the high 
‘Canadian officials and statesmen steadily accumulating. 
Bribes were, it is alleged, sometimes given in the shape of 
valuable presents, and sometimes in the form of contributions 
to election funds. Sir Hector Langevin, the statesman of 
highest rank accused, stated on Wednesday that he will not 
enter the witness-box till all the evidence aguinst him is pre- 
‘sented, as “he is anxious to hear everything before he makes 
his defence.” This is natura] enough, and we trust he may be 
able to clear himself completely. The Opposition, it is to be 
noted, however, denounce him for remaining at the head of a 
great Government Department while charges of corruption 
against him are being inquired into. The short abstracts of 
the evidence, which are all that is telegraphed to the Times, 
make it impossible to criticise the testimony in detail; but we 
fear that Mr. Goldwin Smith’s declarations as to the unsatis- 
factory and unwholesome condition of a portion of Canadian 
public life are not unlikely to be verified. 


In the Times of Tuesday, Sefior Risopatron Cajias, con- 
fidential agent of the Government of Chili, writes to con- 
tradict certain statements made at Lisbon a3 to the treatment 
of the crew of the ironclad ‘ Presidente Errazuriz.’ He further 
attempts to show that, not the Congressionalist party, but 
President Balmaceda has right and law on his side. A new 
President, Sefior Claudio Vicufia, has been chosen under a law 
passed by the last Congress. ‘“ Nineteen provinces out of 
twenty-two which constitute the Republic of Chili have agreed 
to vote in this election, and these nineteen provinces are the 
most densely populated in the country. In fact, the three 
others, swayed by the Revolutionary fleet, only represent one 
twentieth-part of the whole population of Chili. The election 
of the new President has set at naught one of the most fre- 
quently repeated assertions of the Revolutionists, intended to 
discredit President Balmaceda’s motives,—viz., that he had 
decided to retain power as Dictator beyond the legal term of 
his Presidency.” Itis, we believe, asserted in opposition to this 
statement that Sefior Vicuiia is the creature of President Bal- 
maceda, and merely appointed because a further term of office 
iis entirely contrary to all the traditions of Chili, as well as to the 
letter of the Constitution. It is further alleged that President 
Balmaceda will retain his actual though not his nominal 
authority. To which side the truth inclines we do not know, 
but it is evident that the desperate character of the struggle 
seems rather to increase than diminish. 





In the August number of Free Russia, Stepniak shows that 
the prospects of the Russian corn-crop are even more alarming 
than was at first supposed. The famine will, he declares, be 
“‘the most terrible on record,—more terrible even than the 
great famine of 1840.” “The crops have been destroyed, or 
almost destroyed, in twenty-six provinces of European Russia. 
In six provinces more than one-half of the districts are afflicted 
with the same calamity. In thirteen provinces the harvest 
promises to be middling,—snfficient for the needs of the popu- 
lation, leaving no surplus. Only in the Northern Caucasus, 
in the few northern provinces, and in three districts of the 
South-East, the harvest is expected to be above the average.” 
Signs of acute famine are, he avers, already visible, and he 
speaks of “thousands of peasants starving upon grass boiled 
in water,” of people dying of hunger in the streets, and of 

parents advertising their children for sale in order not to see 
them die before their eyes. Stepniak perhaps exaggerates, 
but we have little doubt that “the condition of the people ” will 
this winter be as haunting a spectre at Gatschina as that of 
Nihilism. The task of feeding millions of men and women 
is found to be almost impossible in India, where there is an 
alert, efficient, and uncorrapt body of officials. What will it 
be in a country where the Civil Service is honeycombed with 
corruption and ineptitude ? 








Among the remarkable men of the present century, there is 
no doubt that Leo XIII. is one of those who will leave his 
mark long after this generation has passed away. There 
is, moreover, a side of his character to which attention 
is not often directed, and that is his passion for science and 
for every kind of literary work. We need not refer to the 
observatory which he has just erected, but we believe that little 
is known in England of the new hall of the Vatican Library, 
which is just completed. It is immediately under the great 
hall of the library, and was formerly an armoury. The decora- 
tions are in good taste, and the fittings are solid and handsome. 
About a hundred and eighty-five thousand printed volumes 
are placed in it, besides which there are sixty thousand 
Elzevirs. The books are arranged in the following sections :— 
(1), Reference Library ; (2), Cardinal Mai’s collection ; (3), the 
old Papal Library of printed books; (4), the Palatine Library 
(from Heidelberg); (5), collection of Fulvio Orsini; (6), Cardinal 
Zelada’s collection ; (7), Capponi (Italian literature); (8), 
Cicognara (History of Art); (9), all subsequent historical 
collections down to that of Ruland, Librarian of Wurz- 
burg. Three volumes of the catalogue of the Palatine 
Library have been printed at the Vatican Press. The 
Orsini collection has been described by Nolhac. The 
Reference Library is accessible to all those who have per- 
mission to work in the Vatican Library and Archives, and 
the books selected are those which serve the purpose of those 
engaged on the MSS. It is arranged on the plan of the 
Reference Library in the MS. department of the National 
Library in Paris, but it is of a more international character, 
and includes all publications sent by various Governments, 
learned Societies, and literary clubs. The books have been 
removed to this new hall in order that the Borgia rooms may 
be set free, and eventually contain a museum of Medieval and 
Early Renaissance art. But the advantages of the new arrange- 
ment are obvious, and of incalculable benefit to all literary men. 


Archbishop Walsh has written a long letter on divorce to 
the Irish Catholic, intended to show that, even treating Mr. 
Parnell on Protestant principles, his marriage to Mrs. O’Shea 
should not be regarded asa whitewashing of his character. Dr. 
Walsh refers to the Lambeth Conference and its judgment on 
these matters, and shows that, in the judgment of the Lambeth 
Bishops, “under no circumstances ought the guilty party in 
case of a divorce for adultery, to be regarded during the life- 
time of the innocent party as a fit recipient of the blessing of 
the Church on marriage.” The present Parnellites, however, 
are, as a rule, indifferent to the judgment of either Church,— 
Roman Catholic or Protestant. They belong, in the main, to 
the free-livers and freethinkers. Even Mr. O’Brien is said to 
be very restless under the sacerdotal yoke. 


Mr. H. J. Atkinson reappeared after his week’s suspension 
on Monday. He immediately called attention to his grievances, 
and was told by the Speaker and by Mr. Goschen that he was 
not charged with anything that in any way affected his 
character asa gentleman. The word “ frivolous,” which was the 
technical expression used in describing his needless divisions of 
the House, was said by the Speaker to be too harsh, though it 
was the official term. Mr. Atkinson, however, gave notice 
that he would move early in the next Session to have his 
suspension expunged from the Journals of the House, and he 
exerted himself valiantly on Tuesday and Wednesday to 
keep himself well under the attention of the House. On 
the last day of the Session, he called attention to some 
mistake that had been made in not recording a motion of 
his which he supposed that he had made on Tuesday, but 
which the Speaker supposed that he had not made, as he had 
not taken off his hat. Mr. Atkinson said he could not have 
taken off his hat, as he had not worn his hat for five hours, 
but that he bowed twice instead of doing so, which he sup- 
posed to be-the right equivalent. He was also anxious to be 
allowed to move the expulsion of Mr. De Cobain, a curious 
request of which no notice was taken. Finally, he divided the 
House in favour of the Nonconformists’ Marriages Bill, with the 
result that there were forty votes for reporting progress against 
two for proceeding, a result received with great laughter. To 
Mr. Atkinson, apparently, a week’s suspension was a decided 
tonic. Redundant energy oozed out of him at every pore. 


Bank Rate, 23 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 96}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


THE TWO POLITICAL RESULTS OF THE 
SESSION. 


i = recent by-elections have taken so much heart out 

of the Government and the Liberal Unionists, that 
the prorogation has come without any of the éclat which 
would otherwise have attended a Session of really great 
achievements. The play has been really a great success, but 
the pit and the gallery do not see it. They think, we sup- 
pose, that what they have got that is good from the Govern- 
ment, would have been given in a more generous form 
by Mr. Gladstone; and they forget that what Mr. Glad- 
stone has promised to deal with first is the very thing 
which would have utterly prevented him from giving 
them anything like the useful and popular measures which 
this Government, not overloaded with the burden of a 
perfectly impossible task, has been able to confer. 
None the less we ought not to ignore the very great 
achievements of the present Session. When the people 
of this country reflect on those achievements, and 
reflect on them with reference to the grave responsibilities 
which the General Election must bring with it, we have 
great hopes that they will reverse the judgment which 
the by-elections have seemed to deliver. A man may 
indicate his personal leaning at a by-election who would not 
take his personal leaning into account, but rather decide 
on the deliberate judgment of an impartial survey, when 
he came to consider the very serious question who was to 
govern him for the next six years. 

Now, in the first place, as several Unionists have recently 
observed, the Session has proved to all electors who have 
their eyes open, that Ireland, instead of suffering by the 
split in the so-called Irish Party, and the consequent 
paralysis of that party in the House of Commons, has 
gained greatly by it. The British House of Commons 
has done more and better for Ireland, not only than 
Ireland could have done for herself without its aid, but 
than the British House of Commons itself could have done, 
if the Irish representatives had all been present, and at their 
full efficiency for good and for evil. The neutralisation 
of the Parnellites by the Anti-Parnellites, and of the Anti- 
Parnellites by the Paruellites, has been a blessing to 
Ireland instead of a calamity. The Nationalist Party 
have been not only as a rule conspicuous by their 
absence from the ordinary Irish debates, but even so far 
as they have been present, have been sobered and ration- 
alised by their consciousness of weakness. We will do 
Mr. Sexton the justice to say that his criticisms on the 
Irish Land Bill have been very useful, because they have 
been very moderate. If he had been bent on making 
the British Government recognise his power, as he very 
likely might have been had he been conscious of power 
sufficient to extort its recognition, he would probably 
have immensely protracted the discussion, even if he 
had not mischievously affected the relation of Ireland to 
the Land Act, and raised a bitter struggle over the ad- 
ministration of the new statute. Nothing can be clearer 
than that Great Britain at least has learned, and that 
Ireland might have learned if she had chosen, that the 
Irish Member acting modestly and cordially with a British 
Government, can do a great deal more for his country 
than the Irish Member acting defiantly and ostentatiously 
as the avowed enemy of British rule. Nor does this 
apply to the Land Act only. As regards the various 
Acts which Mr. Balfour has passed for the benefit of the 
distressed districts of Ireland, the Irish Party, in the 
weakness of its paralysed condition, has been infinitely 
more useful to the country than the Irish Party in the 
pride of its unanimity has ever proved. The whole 
country may know, if it pleases, and Great Britain can 
hardly avoid knowing, that the United Kingdom as it is 
can not only tranquillise Ireland thoroughly, but can 
pass any legislation needful for Ireland, and can pass it 
all the better and more effectually for the blight which 
has fallen on the Nationalist passions of Ireland, and for 
the modesty which, as a natural consequence, has 
descended upon the few Nationalist Members who, 
instead of posing as angry patriots, have had the good 
sense to represent quietly to the British Parliament 
all that they knew which the British Ministers did 
not know, instead of challenging all and sundry to 





mortal combat about every conceivable issue which 
could be raised. The Session has demonstrated to the 
full the public utility of Irish reasonableness where it 
is willing to co-operate heartily with English reasonable- 
ness. And it has demonstrated still more adequately the 
loss which Ireland has incurred in former Sessions by the- 
unreasonableness of her Nationalist Party, and its fixed 
resolve to obstruct instead of to facilitate the task of 
British government. What the Irish Party has lost by 
the division in its ranks has proved an immense gain to 
the country. What the Irish Party has gained by its. 
moderation and relative modesty, has been an almost equal. 
gain to the country. If anything could prove that the 
existing Union, which Mr. Gladstone denounces so fiercely, 
is full of potential blessing to Ireland, the story of Irish 
legislation during the present Session has proved it.. 
Henceforth no reasonable elector will suppose that a 
separate Legislature and Administration in Ireland is the 
only feasible remedy for Irish ills. 

In the next place, the Session has proved that the 
Unionist Party is a party which, whether popular with the 
electorate or not, is at least sensitive to popular demands,. 
and able to supply the just satisfaction to those demands. 
without upsetting all existing arrangements in the manner 
which the Radical Party seems to regard as essential to 
genuine reform. The Free Education Act has stamped. 
the Unionist Government as having a genuine sympathy 
with the people, without having a genuine hatred for all 
Church organisation and religious teaching. Hitherto it 
has been the great defect of reformers that they could 
seldom remove a grievance without pulling up some growth 
by the roots which was useful and beautiful, and not 
identified with the grievance. In the past Session, 
the wrath of the Gladstonians was bitter that the 
boon of Free Education did not involve a deadly 
blow at the denominational Church schools. Yet there 
was no real or natural connection between the two enter- 
prises. What the Gladstonians wanted was to make 
the boon of Free Education the excuse for an attack 
on the power of the Church, although a much more 
honest and straightforward attack on the power of 
the Church might be made without any pretence of 
connecting it with the gift of Free Education. The 
real reason for the attempt to bind the two together 
was, that though Free Education was popular, the attack 
on the power of the Church was not popular. Hence 
the Gladstonians wished to sweeten the pill by the gift 
with which it was to be accompanied. In fact, however, 
the connection between the two was not only artificial, but 
would have been fatal tu the boon proposed. If the attack 
on the power of the Church had not been steadily repudiated 
and condemned by the Government, the Session would have 
ended without the passing of any Bill granting Free 
Education. Nothing could have demonstrated more clearly 
than the history of the Session, that it is wise to do one 
thing at a time, and not to try and pass off an ambiguous 
measure which a host of people disapprove, under the 
pretext of passing a very different measure which almost 
every one desires. The Unionist Party has shown itself 
as popular in its sympathies as it is prudent and conserva- 
tive in giving effect to those sympathies. And if the people 
of Great Britain will but reflect on this fact, it will make 
them pause before they give up the United Kingdom to 
all the confusion and passion of a constitutional chaos. To 
exchange a popular Government that has tranquillised 
Ireland and made the English labourer sensibly richer 
and more happy, for a tentative and dangerous revolution 
in which the constitutional rights of all parts of the United 
Kingdom will be thrown impartially into the melting-pot, 
in the faint hope of renovating the political future of the 
least promising fragment of the United Kingdom, seems 
to us an act little short of political insanity, which the 
English people could only commit under the strange illu- 
sion that it would not involve any serious consequences. 
That recourse might be taken to such an act as this as a 
desperate measure under circumstances of the most sombre 
and threatening nature, we can well understand. That it 
should be committed deliberately when everything is going 
well with all sections of the country, seems almost in- 
credible amongst a people of the great political sobriety 
of which we have always been proud. If it is resolved 
upon, there will be fair grounds for thinking that the 
genius of democracy has vitiated and debased the political 
judgment of this most practical of European peoples. 
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MR. JOHN Ee ponte POLITICAL | General Election turn on such “ trumpery ” matters as 


R. JOHN MORLEY was rather more candid than 
he intended to be, we fancy, when, after taunting 
the Government with having protested that they would 
never “swim with the stream,” he exclaimed with 
triumph: ‘Who is swimming with the stream now?” 
adding, with a sort of shiver of consternation: “ Aye, 
and what a very muddy stream it is!” Now, the 
stream of which he was speaking, though at the moment 
he can hardly have remembered it, was the Radical 
stream. What he was talking about was the surrender of 
the Tories to the Radical policy in relation to Free Educa- 
tion; so that what he was unconsciously bearing witness 
against, was the turbid stream of policy set in motion by 
his own Radical colleagues, though no doubt Mr. Morley 
never intended to make so frank a confession. “The Dis- 
sentient Liberals did their best,” he went on, “ to destroy 
the Liberal Party, and they failed ; but they have succeeded 
in destroying the Tory Party,” and their success in so doing 
was due to their having persuaded the Tories to swim with 
this very muddy stream, which they ought to have breasted. 
Well, if that be so, it is Mr. Disraeli, and not Lord 
Hartington or Mr. Chamberlain, who has the right to boast 
of the achievement. It was the triumph of “ dishing the 
Whigs” which did it, not the triumph of persuading the 
Tories to accommodate themselves to the new conditions 
to which their own leaders had invited them to surrender. 
Indeed, this is notably so in relation to Free Educa- 
tion. Tory Member after Tory Member assured the 
Government that the rural constituency which each of 
them represented counted on the promise given to make 
education free, and would demand its fulfilment. If Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Hartington suggested the measure, 
it was the new constituencies, not the Liberal Unionists, 
who turned the suggestion into a pledge which it was 
impossible to ignore. If the stream with which the Tories 
swam were in this case muddy,—and to us it appears un- 
usually free from turbid elements,—it is democracy, not 
Liberal Unionism, which has made it so. 
Mr. Morley goes on to the reforms which he desires in 
relation to the franchise, and, like Sir George Trevelyan, can 
think of nothing but a register constructed by a responsible 
and officially qualified officer, and constructed on the 
principle, which has been virtually accepted as at least the 
normal one by Parliament, of ‘One man, one vote.” But 
though he is so anxious for that principle, he is anxious 
for it only so far as he thinks it likely to profit his own 
party. The Gladstonian stream, with which he reproaches 
Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington for not swimming, 
is essentially a muddy one, for while it rushes with 
the force of a cataract against the plural vote in 
rural and over-represented constituencies, it ignores 
entirely that much more effective plural vote which 
is given by allotting to a constituency like Cork, with less 
than half the number of constituents, the same representa- 
tion which it allots to the City of London, with double the 
number, or to a town like Newry, with less than a fifth of the 
number of registered electors, the same representation which 
it allots to St. George’s, Hanover Square, with five times 
the number of registered electors to represent. That is 
something like a muddy stream which is made turbid by 
complaints of a very petty injustice, while those who com- 
plain, sedulously suppress all reference to an injustice vastly 
more oppressive tending the other way. “One man, one 
vote,” if you please ; but ‘‘ Equal power to equal constituen- 
cies” is the strictest of all logical consequences. The 
Tories will never swim with the Gladstonian stream on the 
franchise question while it remains as muddy as it is 
now; and we suspect that when it is cleared up and 
the mud deposited, it will transfer a great deal more power 
to the Unionists from the Gladstonians than it will to the 
Gladstonians from the Unionists. The muddiest political 
stream in existence is this one-sided demand for the rectifica- 
tion of a party injustice, which it is really desired immensely 
to aggravate, by removing an anomaly which tends, as it 
is thought, to injure the Gladstonians, and retaining a 
much more bulky anomaly which tends in the most flagrant 
way to injure the Unionists. ee 
Again, Mr. Morley became eloquently indignant against 
an expression of our own,—and he was good enough to 
speak of this journal as “as intelligent as a Unionist paper 
can be,” though all Unionism is evidently in his eyes a sort 








Parish Councils, allotments, and so forth, when the great 
constitutional question of the Union is kept in the back. 
ground, is a monstrous diversion of the mind of England 
from the true issue. Mr. Morley denies, by-the-way, that 
there is any such suppression of the great constitutional 
issue, and appealed to Mr. Leon (who seems to have made 
no response) whether he did not put the Irish Home-rule 
Question in the very front of the battle in North Bucks. 
All we can say is, that Dr. James, who was one of the most 
influential of Mr. Leon’s supporters in North Bucks, de- 
clared himself in the Times a Liberal Unionist who thought 
the Union so perfectly safe, so entirely out of question, 
that he had no scruple in voting for a nominal Home-ruler 
who was practically ignoring Home-rule in his canvas. If 
he really put Home-rule in the front of the battle, Dr. 
James must have been very eager indeed to be deceived, 
and Mr. Leon must have been very willing to deceive him. 
But whatever Mr. Leon did or did not do, Mr. Morley 
thinks such issues as Parish Councils, allotments, &c., se 
enormously important, that he is very indignant at their 
being called relatively trumpery, even when compared with 
an issue which threatens the whole Constitution of the 
Kingdom with confusion, and with a solution of continuity 
of which we can hardly estimate the vast historical effect. 
Why, whether Local Government should or should not 
begin at so narrow an area as a parish, is a question de- 
bated eagerly even amongst advanced Liberals. The 
question of allotments is not really a party question at all, 
the Unionists having done a great deal more for the allot- 
ments of the rural labourers than the Gladstonians. At 
all events, both these matters are matters on which the 
drift of public opinion has never been resisted by any 
large section of the politicians, and matters on which a wise 
judgment is more or less a question of detail. To confuse 
the issue of a General Election which should determine 
nearly the greatest constitutional conflict of this century, 
by putting such comparative trifles in the foreground, and 
so obscuring the main question, is, we contend, to stir up 
the mud in the political stream with a vengeance, and the 
man who does it has certainly no right to complain that it 
is muddy. Mr. Morley says that he cares more for the 
happiness of a population than for the magnitude of an 
Empire. So do we ; and in his sense we are not Imperialists 
at all. But the happiness of a population is not secured 
by creating a weak Government, and rival Parliaments, 
and a bewildered people, and that is what it seems to us 
that Mr. Morley is endeavouring with all his might te 
bring about. 

But the most triumphant part of Mr. Morley’s speech, 
and the part with which we are least at variance, is 
that in which he almost boasts that, if the present Govern- 
ment should give the Irish people local institutions like 
the local institutions so lately conferred on Great Britain, 
Irishmen will be certain to use them to throw everything 
into confusion in order that Home-rule may be extorted. 
“See,” he says, “what consistency there is in the Irish 
policy of the Government!” “They first fasten upon 
Ireland a perpetual Coercion Act to put down the National 
League” (of which he should have added that the effect 
within five years has been to render coercion all but 
wholly unnecessary), ‘and now they propose to set up 
what they have themselves again and again told us would 
be branches of the National League in every county in 
Ireland.” And evidently Mr. Morley agrees with those 
who have told us so. He thinks the Irish County 
Councils will be branches of the National League, and 
he exults in the thought as rendering it. quite certain 
that the power will soon be put into the hands of 
Irishmen to extort the national Legislature and 
Administration for which he yearns. Mr. Balfour, he 
remarks, “will say, no doubt, that these new County 
Councils, though they are to be strongly Nationalist, will 
be under the control of the Local Government Board in 
Dublin Castle, of which the President will be an English 
or Scottish Chief Secretary. How long do you think it 
will be? You realise, gentlemen, what the situation will 
be,—Nationalist County Councils and an Anti-Nationalist 
Board controlling them from Dublin. Can you conceive an 
arrangement more sure to lead to incessant friction?” 
These were almost our own words a fortnight ago, and 
we quite concur with Mr. Morley’s prognostic of the 
situation, so long as the Land Act has not had time te 
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operate and to alter the tone of the County Councils, 
though these would, we believe, a year or two hence be 
very Conservative, instead of being what they pro- 
bably will be at present, revivals of the National League. 
But while we agree in his impression of the rashness 
of Mr. Balfour’s promise, we need not say that we do 
not agree in the tone of exultation in which Mr. Morley 
speaks. It is the delight he takes in the prospect of 
making the political stream muddy which dismays us. 
He sees in vision the turbid eddies of the rising stream, and 
gloats over the prospect with an almost indecent triumph. 
This is, after all, the most muddy of all the streams 
with which Mr. Morley proposes to swim, and he has 
apparently no sort of hesitation or scruple in plunging 
into it. ‘Every Irish Tory knows, and every Irish 
Nationalist knows, that these proposals will be the 
suicide of Unionism,” and Mr. Morley evidently enjoys 
nothing more than the prospect of standing by to witness 
the fatal act.. Mr. Balfour may know Ireland better than 
he does, and better than we do. He may perhaps have 
grounds for believing that the temper of the County 
Councils of a year hence will already have been trans- 
formed by the Land Act which has been passed. But we 
fear it will be too soon for the sedative to take effect. If 
Mr. Morley is right and Mr. Balfour wrong, we shall soon 
have as muddy a political stream in Ireland as even Mr. 
Morley could desire, and shall see Mr. Morley striking out 
in it with every sign of exhilaration. May he not live to 
regret that he ever entered those yellow and swirling 
waters ! 





PEERS AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


UR article of last week insisting that constituencies 
should be allowed full freedom of choice in regard 
to whom they shall send to Parliament, has been objected 
to on several grounds. The only argument of real im- 
portance, however, is that which urges that we are in effect 
proposing to emasculate the House of Lords. If, it is 
urged, Peers are allowed to be elected and to sit in the 
House of Commons, the Upper House will be denuded of 
all its best Members. The House of Lords is at present a 
respectable portion of the body politic on account of the 
many distinguished men who fill its benches. Take these 
away, and nothing remains but a fortuitous concourse of 
country gentlemen, and sons and grandsons of great 
lawyers, Generals, and officials. To allow the prominent 
Peers to seek seats in the Commons will be to devitalise 
the Lords still further, and to make that body still more 
of an anachronism. 

From a certain point of view, we admit the strength of 
this argument. Its practical importance, however, entirely 
depends upon whether it is desired or not desired to main- 
tain and increase the power of the second House. Those 
who desire to support the power of the Peerage as such, 
and to maintain every maintainable atom of its influence 
and prestige, will no doubt dislike doing anything which 
may tend to delete the stronger elements of the Lords. 
They will feel that the able Peers cannot be doing better 
service than when lending the weight of their intelligence 
and authority to the Lords. Those, however, who think 
as we do, and have no desire that the Peers as an order 
should be endowed with any power and influence whatever, 
naturally object that able individuals, who might be doing 
far better service to the State in other ways, should be 
sacrificed to making a good show in the House of Lords. 
We believe that statesmen like Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Derby, Lord Salisbury, and the Duke of Argyll, are too 
good to be wasted as buttresses for a shaky Chamber. 
And not only do we want to give full play and 
fair treatment to the Peers of great talents and 
strong character: we desire to see such active powers 
as the Peers possess dwindle rather than be main- 
tained or increased, for the very good reason that 
they can only be efficiently used in conflict with the 
House of Commons. The notion of strengthening the 
House of Lords by appointing a crowd of Life-Peers, or 
by any of the other devices suggested, appears to us in 
every way objectionable. As Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out with characteristic clearness and penetration, you 
cannot strengthen the House of Lords without propor- 
tionately weakening the House of Commons. People 
sometimes talk as if political power were something 
external, a something which could be conferred in the 
needful quantity when required. As a matter of fact, 





there is only a certain definite and fixed quantity of political 
power belonging to any State. This may no doubt be 
distributed at will; but what you give to one body in the 
Constitution you take away from another. Hence, as we 
have said, you can only strengthen the House of Lords by 
taking away something from the Commons. But this no 
one is seriously prepared to do. Many people would no 
doubt like to strengthen one and yet not take anything 
away from the other; but as soon as the impossibility of 
this is realised, it becomes clear that no reform of the 
House of Lords in the direction of making it a more active 
portion of the Constitution is possible. It only remains, then, 
for those who disapprove our plan of opening a door by which 
such Peers as dislike their castle of indolence can escape, to 
give their support to the existing state of things, and to 
declare in effect that there is no objection to allowing the 
accession to a peerage to be something like a sentence of 
political death upon a rising statesman in the House of 
Commons. For ourselves, we cannot but condemn an 
arrangement under which so mere an accident as the death 
of a particular Duke is capable of placing one of the most, 
if not the most trusted statesman of our day, in a position 
which will rob him for ever of his great influence for good 
on the governing assembly of the nation, and will forbid 
him to take part in any of the electoral struggles at which 
the political fate of the nation is decided. 

It may be said that even if we have made out our case 
for freeing the Peers rather than either strengthening them 
or leaving them alone, we have not shown that it would be 
of any advantage to leave the emasculated House of 
Lords in existence. If, it may be argued, you intend to 
weaken the Peers still further by drawing off the more 
active spirits into the House of Commons, you had better 
make an end at once, and abolish them cleanly and finally. 
To this view we are entirely opposed. We believe that, 
even supposing almost all the Peers of oratorical power 
and party prominence to get seats in the House of 
Commons, the Lords’ House might usefully be main- 
tained. We believe that the “revising” uses of the 
Upper House would still continue. It would still con- 
tain the chief lawyers of the Kingdom—the Law Lords 
would be Peers who would not desire, even if eligible, to 
sit in the Commons—and many ex-officials and Generals 
and Admirals of distinction. Indeed, the withdrawal of 
political influence in the party sense which would be sure to 
take place would tend more and more to make the House 
of Lords a Grand Committee of Experts. Men like Lord 
Esher, Lord Coleridge, Lord Bramwell, Lord Thring, Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Lingen, and Lord Alcester, would still sit 
in the Lords, and the opinions expressed by them on 
important technicalities would be certain to have im- 
mense weight in the Commons, in spite of the fact 
that those opinions would not be enforceable. Then, 
too, the House of Lords might still be a refuge for 
statesmen not strong enough in health to stand the strain 
of the House of Commons, and yet valuable in the 
Cabinet and in departmental work. Again, the House 
of Lords would remain a place of interpellation on all 
matters of public interest, and also an assembly by whose 
committees investigations could be conducted. As a 
place of preliminary debate, and soas a training-ground for 
young and aspiring politicians, it would also have its uses. 
Finally, its retention even in a more passive condition 
than we have described, or than it would be at all likely to 
assume, would be far better than total abolition. It 
is contrary to the whole spirit of our Constitution to 
destroy. Weallow branches to wither ; we do not cut them 
down. For example, the Privy Council is but a name— 
an empty shell—yet who can doubt that it is wiser to pre- 
serve it than to abolish it, though the Cabinet, the ‘u.‘icial 
Committee, and the various Boards that exercise its func- 
tions have no substantial connection with the dim ghost 
which is every now and again invoked for ceremonial 
purposes, or for the publication of an order under a 
Cattle-Plague Act? The House of Lords is far too 
picturesque, and too intimately connected with the national 
life, to make the idea of its total abolition tolerable for a 
moment. 

The freeing of the Lords is, we believe, only a matter of 
time. The democratic spirit is thoroughly opposed to the 
notion of exclusion, and as soon as the working men realise 
the effect of the present arrangements in limiting their 
choice of representatives, they will, we believe, assert 
themselves strongly. As we suggested last week, it only 
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wants a bold and intelligent young Peer to raise the ques- 
tion in the most popular form possible—that of a struggle 
over a seat in the House of Commons. 





MR. PARNELL AND MR. DILLON. 


R. DILLON and Mr. O’Brien are under a heavy 
obligation to Mr. Balfour. Through him they 
have been enabled to pass the last six months in the only 
place in which they could have found political safety. 
They have been spared all the annoyance and discredit of 
which Mr. Justin McCarthy has had so large and so un- 
merited a share. They have not had to draw nice distinc- 
tions between Mr. Parnell as a man and Mr. Parnell as a 
politician, or to condemn his conduct to Mr. Gladstone 
as the sin which has no forgiveness, while treating 
his conduct to Captain O’Shea as a trifling personal 
eccentricity. All this they have escaped by the fact 
of their enforced residence in Galway Gaol. They come 
out of prison to find that affairs have sorted themselves 
w.thout any intervention of theirs, and that they have 
only to take their places in a new world for the making 
of which they are in no way responsible. If Mr. Balfour 
had subordinated justice to the interest of the Unionist 
Government, he would have left Mr. Dillon and Mr. 
O’Brien to go where they liked. The best thing that could 
possibly happen to them was to be kept out of the way 
until Mr. Parnell had made his leadership impossible. To 
reject him now is simply to accept an accomplished 
fact. It implies neither baseness nor inconsistency. 
To side with Mr. Parnell now would be to do a real injury 
to the cause of Home-rule. His own acts, and still more 
his own words, have made a breach between him and the 
Liberal Party which could only be healed by a victory on 
his part which it seems no longer open td him to win. He 
has made the Catholic Church in Ireland his enemy, and 
in doing this he has made the majority of the Irish 
people his enemy. The seceders from Committee-room 
No. 15 abandoned him when this was still hidden from 
them. Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien abandon him when it 
is known and read of all men. That there is this vast 
difference between their position and that of the men whom 
they have now definitely joined, is an advantage which they 
owe to Mr. Balfour. 

Mr. Dillon’s speech on the occasion of his liberation on 
Thursday week, was measured and dignified. He regretted 
that so much violent language had been used, and dared 
the English Liberals to betray the cause of their Irish 
allies, while protesting his disbelief that they meant any- 
thing of the kind, and his conviction that the end of 
the struggle is at hand. Mr. O’Brien added, with both 
sense and humour, that the way to get the Home- 
rule was not to make any Home-rule at all im- 
possible. And both declared that they would make the 
cause of the evicted tenants their first care. The tone of 
Mr. Parnell’s reply at Thurles on Sunday marked his 
sense of the gravity of the situation created by Mr. Dillon’s 
action. It was perfectly grave in purpose, and perfectly 
temperate in tone. He did not conceal his sense of the 
loss he had sustained by Mr. Dillon’s defection, or so 
much as hint any distrust of his entire devotion to the 
interests of Ireland. He accepted his definition of what a 
real Home-rule Bill ought to be, and contented himself 
with putting one question to him. If the Home-rule which 
is to be introduced whenever the Unionists have been 
sent back into Opposition proves unsatisfactory, Mr. Dillon 
will be prepared to fight against the Liberal Party. 
‘But with what forces ?’ asks Mr. Parnell. ‘Where 
will you find the men who helped him to start the “ Plan of 
Campaign,” and went to gaol to make it asuccess? Where 
will you find the men who helped him to fight the Church 
when the Church opposed the “ Plan of Campaign”? You 
will have thrown away the sword and disbanded your army, 
without waiting to see whether they will again be 
needed.’ No doubt there is force in Mr. Parnell’s 
inquiry. If events turn out as he prophesies, and 
the English Home-rulers seek to palm off upon Ire- 
land a mere fraction of the Home-rule they have 
promised, Mr. Dillon will be placed at a disadvantage, 
and will be glad of a kind of support with which only 
Mr. Parnell can supply him. But it is necessary in war 
to discriminate between opposite dangers, and where both 
cannot be guarded against, to meet that which is nearest 
and most serious. To accept Mr. Parnell’s leadership now 








would greatly injure the prospect of a Gladstonian victory 


at the General Election. If it is possible that the Glad- 
stonians may bring in an unsatisfactory Home-rule Bill, 
it is certain that the Unionists will bring in none; and 
the risk is less damaging than the certainty. Moreover, 
Mr. Dillon might, if he chose, urge another argument. 
When Mr. Parnell says, ‘If you leave me, where will be 
your young men?’ Mr. Dillon might reply, ‘If I stay 
with you, where will be my priests?’ For steady service, 
the Roman Catholic clergy are of more value than the hill- 
side men. They exert a constant and ubiquitous influence 
to which political organisations can ordinarily supply no 
parallel. Only Mr. Parnell—if even he—can feel any 
real doubt as to the wisdom of Mr. Dillon’s decision. 

It constitutes, however, an additional difficulty in the 
path of the English Liberals. Unless a long series of 
Indications are wholly untrustworthy, there is a con- 
siderable section of the party which would be quite content 
with, or rather would greatly prefer, a moderate to a com- 
prehensive Home-rule Bill. So long as the majority of 
the Nationalist Members were under the guidance of Mr. 
McCarthy, there was a possibility that such a Bill might 
find provisional acceptance with Home-rulers in Ireland. 
Mr. Parnell’s attitude, it is true, made this a poor possi- 
bility even at the first; but Mr. Dillon’s reappearance 
destroys it altogether. It not only pledges the Anti- 
Parnellites afresh to put up with no half-measures; it 
also gives them a chief who is at least as much in- 
clined to violent measures as Mr. Parnell himself. Mr. 
McCarthy would have examined the next Home-rule Bill 
with every desire to find it satisfactory. Mr. Dillon will 
be more likely to examine it with a determination to 
make it satisfactory. Consequently, the succession of 
Mr. Dillon to the leadership of the Nationalist majority, 
which we take to be only a question of time, will be 
areal gain to the Unionists. Six months aga, the con- 
dition of the Irish Parliamentary Party suggested two 
alternative dangers. If Mr. Parnell was_ successful, 
he would regain his old influence on Liberal policy, 
and any benefit that had accrued to the Unionist 
cause from the schism would be lost. If Mr. Parnell was 
beaten, moderate counsels might so prevail among Irish 
Home-rulers as to induce them to accept from their English 
allies a measure which would not be distasteful to English 
Home-rulers. Both these dangers seem in a fair way 
to be turned aside. Only a miracle could now replace Mr. 
Parnell at the head of a united party, and the last vestige 
of fear lest the Anti-Parnellites should play into the hands 
of the English Liberals has now disappeared. Mr. Dillon 
will be as critical and as exacting as Mr. Parnell; he 
will be at the greatest possible pains to show that in 
following him rather than Mr. Parnell, the Nationalists 
have lost nothing and sacrificed nothing. If any section 
of the Gladstonian Liberals have been flattering them- 
selves that it will be easier to devise provisions for 
ensuring the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament in 
Ireland, now that they have not to negotiate with Mr. 
Parnell, they will assuredly be undeceived. We call this 
a Unionist gain, because it is difficult to say precisely 
where local government ends and national government 
begins; and under cover of this uncertainty, it is quite 
conceivable that English Liberals might honestly persuade 
themselves that the former was all they had conceded. 
We do not think they will run any risk of this confusion 
if they have to deal with Mr. Dillon. 





THE BERKELEY PEERAGE. 


6 ign are not a few people of both sexes who, in 

spite of everything, hold firmly to the belief that 
romances do not happen. In their opinion, the world of 
melodrama has no basis of reality, and human life is pure 
drab or grey. To such persons the revival of the story of 
the Berkeley peerage must have been an unpleasant shock, 
for the resuscitated details of the famous attempt of the 
eldest son of Mary Cole to claim the earldom of Berkeley 
furnish abundant proof that the events of real life do 
sometimes keep pace with those of the sensational novel. 
The judgment of the House of Lords, given on Saturday last, 
puts an end to all doubt as to whether the Committee of 
Privilege decided rightly in 1811, and clearly establishes the 
fact that the Berkeley earldom is now vested in Randal 
Mowbray Thomas Berkeley, and that Lord Fitzhardinge 
has failed to establish his claim. The grounds on 
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which Lord Fitzhardinge claimed the peerage were in effect 
the same as those relied on by his predecessor in 1811. 
Frederick Augustus, fifth Earl of Berkeley, from the year 
1785 to 1796, lived with a certain Mary Cole as his recog- 
nised mistress, and during that time several children were 
born. In 1796, Lord Berkeley married Mary Cole, and 
after their union more sons and daughters were born. 
If this were all, it would be clear that the children born 
before the marriage in 1796 were illegitimate, and that the 
first son born after would be the heir to the peerage. It 
was, however, alleged by the Berkeley family that there 
had been a secret marriage in 1785, and that therefore the 
firstborn son of Mary Cole was legitimate. To support 
this view, the following explanation was given, both in 
1811 and recently, by Lord Fitzhardinge’s counsel. It was 
alleged that the fifth Earl of Berkeley, being determined 
to obtain possession of Mary Cole, who was a woman of 
great personal beauty, and finding that it was impossible 
to do so except upon the terms of marriage, determined 
that the marriage should be so celebrated that it should 
be possible for him afterwards to deny the fact of its cele- 
bration, and repudiate the wife when he should become 
tired of her. Now, a mock-marriage has often been the re- 
source of a villain in such circumstances, and is in no sense 
prim’ facie incredible. It was, however, asserted that 
Mary Cole was so clever and so suspicious, that it was im- 
possible to deceive her by a mock ceremony, and that there- 
fore recourse was had to the far more difficult device of a 
real marriage, but a marriage so performed that all evidence 
of its solemnisation could be destroyed. 

But it happened that, after some years, Lord Berkeley 
repented, and desired truly and sincerely to make Mary Cole 
his wife,—that is, according to the theory, to make her his 
wife in name as well as in fact. Now, under these circum- 
stances, it might have been supposed that what Lord 
Berkeley would have dove would have been to proclaim the 
first marriage. Instead, however, he married Mary Cole 
in 1796 at Lambeth. This is an ugly fact for the upholders 
of the marriage of 1785. Counsel for Lord Fitzhardinge 
had an exceedingly ingenious method of getting round 
it. Lord Berkeley, it was urged, would, of course, have 
proclaimed the first marriage had he dared, but he did not 
dare. And for this reason. The clergyman who 
performed the first marriage, and then concealed and 
tampered with the register, was a friend and protégé, 
named Hupsman. But in those days, for a clergyman to 
conceal or make away with the evidence of a marriage 
was a hanging matter. Lord Berkeley, therefore, could not 
tell the story of the first marriage without incriminating 
his creature, Hupsman. Thus it happened that his lips 
were sealed till Hupsman’s death, and that he was obliged 
to go through the form of a second marriage in 1796. It 
must be added that to support this ingenious story, an 
entry in the parish register was produced. It is true that 
the entry was in the wrong place, and pasted up, and 
otherwise tampered with. Granted the theory, however, 
this did not matter, for ex hypothesi the entry was meant 
to look like a bogus entry which could be repudiated. In 
fact, the more suspicious-looking the entry, the more it 
tallied with the story of a marriage intended to be 
repudiated at will. Against this ingenious theory, how- 
ever, a few hard facts were set, and they were quite enough 
to break it down altogether. In the first place, though 
the marriage was supposed to have taken place by banns, no 
evidence of their publication was produced except that of 
Tudor, Lady Berkeley’s brother. This witness declared that 
he heard them, though they were muttered, and so inaudible 
to the rest of the congregation,—testimony of a highly sus- 
picious kind. Again, when the first child after the 
marriage of 1796 was born, he was registered as Viscount 
Dursley. Surely this tacit acknowledgment of the ille- 
gitimacy of the previously born sons cannot be got over. 
Next, the date of the alleged marriage of 1785 is practically 
incompatible with well-ascertained facts. More convincing, 
however, than anything else is the evidence as to Lady 
Berkeley’s behaviour and conversation previous to the 
marriage of 1796. This shows, in the most convincing way 
possible, that the marriage of 1785 was a not unnatural after- 
thought intended to redress the unfairness which made the 
elder sons of Mary Cole bastards, and the youngest Viscount 
Dursley. As Lord Halsbury pointed out, the whole 
theory of the unsuccessful claimant was “ circumstantially 
contradicted” by Lady Berkeley in a conversation with 
the Rev. John Chapeau. The details of the conversation, 





and the occasion on which they were given, make it of the 
utmost importance. Mr. Chapeau described how, on a 
certain occasion, he found Miss Tudor, then Lord Berkeley’s 
mistress, “discharging a servant she had had out of the 
country, and persuading this girl to return to her friends 
in the country, telling her she would pay her stage-coach 
if she would.” “She refused,’ deposed Mr. Chapeau, 
“saying she liked to stay in London better. Upon which 
Miss Tudor asked me if I did not think the girl extremely 
obstinate ; and that a girl with a good countenance and 
dismissed from service without money would be sure to 
fall a prey to some man or other. ‘In that situation,’ said 
she, ‘I was once myself, but having a friend of my 
mother’s, whose name I recollected and whose house I 
found out, very luckily was received with kindness.’” 
Miss Tudor proceeded to describe how afterwards she 
went to her sister’s, whom she found living in great dis- 
tress, with two or three children “extremely diseased and 
dirty.” ‘“Disliking my situation under my sister,” she 
continued, “I took up my little bundle and marched to 
my sister Susan’s. I took up the knocker, but recollecting 
that my mother had given me strict orders never to speak 
to my sister Susan any more, I laid it down again quietly, 
and took a turn to reflect upon my disobedience ; but when 
I thought of returning to all that misery at my sister’s, 
my sister screaming with pain, and the children almost 
famished with hunger, I faced about, went to sister Susan’s 
once again, took up the knocker, and gave a loud rap ; who 
should come to the door but (as if it had been on purpose) 
my sister Susan herself, dressed out in all the para- 
phernalia of a fine lady going to the opera. She took 
me into her arms, carried me into the parlour, and 
gave me refreshment; began to tear a great many 
valuable laces of 16s. a yard to equip me for the 
opera, and when I was so dressed I looked like a 
devil. I went to the opera and was entertained with 
it, and at night returned again to my sister’s, and 
there I found a table well spread; not knowing that 
my sister ever had any fortune. At that table were Lord 
Berkeley, Sir Thomas Kipworth, I think a Mr. Marriott, 
and a Mr. Howarth. The evening went off very dull, and 
they soon left the place. The next night we went to the 
play in the same manner, and returned in the same manner, 
and with no other difference than a young barrister, whom 
I thought agreeable; and if I had been frequently with 
him should have liked him very much. When they went 
away, I requested my sister to give me a cheerful evening 
that we might recount over our youthful stories; the day 
was fixed, and our supper consisted of a roast fowl, 
sausages, and a bowl of punch. In the midst of our mirth, 
a violent noise was heard in the passage, and in rushed 
two ruffians, one seizing my sister by the right hand, and 
the other by the left, trying to drag her out of the house 
in order to carry her to a spunging-house.” Mr. Chapeau 
went on :—“ She told me the men declared they would not 
quit Susan, her sister, unless they received one hundred 
guineas. She fainted away; then, when she came to her- 
self, she found Lord Berkeley standing by her sister Susan, 
who was not there before. Miss Tudor fell upon her knees, 
and desired my Lord Berkeley to liberate her sister ; that 
she had no money herself to do it, and, if he would do it, 
he might do whatever he would with her own person; he 
paid down one hundred guineas, the ruffians quitted their 
hold, and my Lord carried off the lady.” On this Mr. 
Chapeau was asked whether, in conclusion, “ her Ladyship 
said anything.” His reply was: “Yes; she said, ‘Mr. 
Chapeau, I have been as much sold as any lamb that goes 
to the shambles.’ ” 

Lord Halsbury evidently considered that this testimony 
was of the utmost importance. It made a strong im- 
pression upon Lord Eldon, who saw the witness, and it is 
to be noted that Lady Berkeley was not called to contra- 
dict it. Besides, as Lord Eldon himself pointed out, this 
narrative was corroborated by the Marquis of Buckingham, 
who proved that Lord Berkeley told him that he got hold 
of Mary Cole in London, and that he had paid a sum of 
money for her. The narrative, no doubt, reads like an 
episode from one of Fielding’s novels, but that does not 
detract from its genuineness. It is as consistent with 
facts patent to the whole world, as the story of the marriage 
of 1785 is inconsistent. Lord Bramwell puts the explana- 
tion of the conduct of Lord and Lady Berkeley with great 
clearness in his judgment. “When,” he says, “that 
marriage [i.e, the marriage of 1796] took place, they did 
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not contemplate setting up an earlier marriage. 
they done so, they would not have christened the first 


after-born child Viscount Dursley. In time they began to 
feel that it was hard on the eldest son that he should be 
set aside in favour of another brother, and they devised 
the scheme of a marriage in 1785 to prevent it, not 
intending to wrong any one but one of their own children 
in favour of another. Of course, I cannot justify them, 
but only endeavour to show how they might persuade 
themselves to do what they did.” This, we take it, is the 
best—though a bad—defence that can be made for Lord 
and Lady Berkeley. 


ATTACKS ON THE LAMBETH JUDGMENT. 


HE letter in our correspondence column signed 
“Edmund Lawrence,” is a good illustration of that 
“little learning” which is proverbially “a dangerous 
thing.” In his superficial and inaccurate criticism of the 
Lambeth Judgment, Mr. Tomlinson has this marginal 
heading: “Fraud-rubrics in Elizabeth’s printed P.B. 
[ Prayer-Book] not ‘law.’” The only rubric against which 
he even attempts to substantiate this accusation is the 
following :—‘“ The Morning and Evening Prayer shall be 
used in the accustomed place of the church, chapel, or 
chancel, except it shall be otherwise determined by the 
Ordinary of the place. And the chancels shall remain as 
they have been in times past.” Mr. Tomlinson contrasts 
with this what he calls “the statutory rubric of 1559,” 
which is as follows :—“ The Morning and Evening Prayer 
shall be used in such places of the church, chapel, or 
chancel, and the Minister shall so turn him as the people 
may best hear. And if there be any controversy therein, 
the matter shall be referred to the Ordinary, and he or 
his deputy shall appoint the place. And the chancels 
shall remain as they have done in times past.” The 
only difference between this rubric and that which 
Mr. Tomlinson calls “fraudulent” is that the former is 
more grammatical and concise, that it substitutes “ accus- 
tomed place” for a nonsensical expression, and says 
nothing about the direction of the wminister’s face. 
“The printed Prayer-Book of 1559,” says Mr. Tomlin- 
son, “was not itself enacted, and it had no legal 
value whatever except in so far as it was in exact con- 
formity with the description given in the statute,” which 
authorises the Prayer-Book of 1552, “ with one alteration or 
addition of certain lessons to be used every Sunday in the 
year, and the form of the Litany altered and corrected, and 
two sentences only added in the delivery of the sacrament 
to the communicants, and NongE OTHER OR OTHERWISE.” 
The capitals in the last words are Mr. Tomlinson’s, and he 
does not see that they tell against himself. For the rubric 
which he stigmatises as fraudulent is in the Book of 1552, 
and if the words of the statute are to be pressed literally, 
no other rubric could be legally substituted for it in the 
Book of 1559. But Mr. Tomlinson’s “ fraud-rubric”’ is, 
word for word, in the present Prayer-Book, the statutory 
authority of which is unquestionable. The rubric, more- 
over, does not touch the Communion Service at all. This 
is one of the many mares’-nests which abound in Mr. 
Tomlinson’s pamphlet. 

His comments on the answer of the Bishops to the 
Puritans at the Savoy Conference seem to us to exhibit a 
mind so prejudiced as to be unable to understand any 
evidence opposed to its own prepossessions. A brief state- 
ment of the case will show how completely our correspondent 
has misunderstood the facts on which he bases his argument. 
Down to the revision of 1662, the only rubric in the Com- 
munion office which directed the celebrant to turn to the 
people is the one which precedes the Absolution, and which 
orders the priest to “ turn to the people.” On that rubric the 
Puritans at the Savoy Conference fastened at once. ‘The 
minister turning himself to the people,” they said, * is 
most convenient throughout the whole ministration.” The 
Bishops replied :—‘ The minister’s turning to the people is 
not most convenient throughout the whole ministration. 
When he speaks to them, as in Lessons, Absolution, and 
Benedictions, it is convenient that he turn to them. When 
he speaks for them to God, it is fit that they should all 
turn another way, as the ancient Church ever did, the 
reason of which you may see, Aug. Lib. 2, de Ser. Dom. in 
Monte.” Two, and only two, positions for the celebrant 
are contemplated by both parties,—facing the people, 
and looking away from them in the same direction 
in which they are looking. The Bishops lay down, 











as a general principle, that except “in Lessons, Abso- 
lution, and Benedictions,” priest and congregation are 
to face in one direction, “as the ancient Church ever 
did,” for the reasons explained by St. Augustine. Yet 
Mr. Tomlinson, and our correspondent after him, calmly 
declare that the Bishops at the Savoy Conference “ did not 
claim to pray eastward, but only to ‘turn another way,’ 
i.e., turn to the table for prayer, and to the people when 
addressing them”! But this explanation is absolutely 
inconsistent with the general rule laid down by the 
Bishops that priest and people should all face one way. 
“We have not the smallest reason to believe,” says Mr. 
Tomlinson, “that any one of them [i.e., of the Church party 
at the Savoy Conference} adopted the Eastward Position.” 
And he makes a similar assertion with respect to “the 
dominant party in the Convocation of 1661,” and gives 
the leading names. ‘“ Nobody then [the italics are Mr. 
Tomlinson’s | desired to stand at the west front.” “ No hint 
of standing on the west side of the table crops up 
till the reign of Queen Anne, and then only in relation 
to the Consecration Prayer.” This is a good specimen of 
Mr. Tomlinson’s lofty dogmatism, and it is possible that 
his audacity of statement may impose on the ignorant and 
unwary. It is well, therefore, to point out the utter base- 
lessness of his assertion. One of the leading divines of 
the period of the last revision of the Prayer-Book was 
Jeremy Taylor, and Jeremy Taylor wrote an elaborate 
defence of the Eastward Position in celebrating the 
Eucharist. The following shows the absurdity of Mr. 
Tomlinson’s bold challenge :—* This worshipping or adora- 
tion in churches,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ was not so indefinite 
but that it was instantly limited to be towards the East, or 
the place of the altar, insomuch that amongst the first 
blossoms of heresies, that of the Osseni was reckoned by 
Epiphanius saying we ought not to address our 
devotions or adorations that way. That was his heresy.” 
Among the reasons which Jeremy Taylor gives for the 
Eastward Position are the following :—* Firstly, because 
I find in antiquity ‘to worship towards the East’ and 
‘before the altar’ used promiscuously; and secondly, 
because I find in antiquity the prerogative of holiness not 
given to the oriental part of heaven, but to the site of the 
altar in the church I do: which two things put together 
methinks say, that therefore the adoration was always that 
way because the altar or holy table (for the difference is 
but nominal) being always, like the tree of Paradise, planted 
in the East, and being more holy than the other parts of 
the church—I mean by relative holiness—did best deter- 
mine our worship, as having God thus the most presential.” 
Indeed, there is a large body of evidence to show that the 
Eastward Position was the general position during the 
period in which Mr. Tomlinson assures us that “there is 
no hint of anybody standing on the west side of the table.” 
Oughton’s “ Ordo Judiciorum” contains a list of special 
services for the consecration of churches in which not only 
the Eastward Position is prescribed, but altar-lights and the 
mixed chalice are also used. We happen, in addition, te 
have lying before us, “A Form of Consecration or Dedica- 
tion of Churches and Chapels according to the use of the 
Church of Ireland.” It belongs to the latter half of the 
seventeenth century, and among other directions, the 
officiating Bishop is directed to say the Consecration 
Prayer “‘ standing, his face being eastward,’—a plain im- 
possibility at the north end. But we will be generous 
to Mr. Tomlinson, and take one of his own authorities. 
He gives the name of Bishop Lloyd as one of “the 
dominant party in the Convocation of 1661,” and an 
opponent of the Eastward Position. Now, it so happens 
that Bishop Lloyd’s chaplain published, by direction of the 
Bishop, “‘ The Form of Dedication and Consecration of a 
Church or Chapel.” In this form there are minute 
directions for the Communion Service, and the Eastward 
Position is plainly prescribed. The volume is dedicated 
“To the Most Keverend Fathers in God my Lords the 
Archbishops; and to the Right Reverend Fathers in God 
my Lords the Bishops.” Any one who is familiar with 
these special services knows that “ north side” isa common 
technical expression for the north-west corner of the altar. 
It was so used before the Reformation, and the usage 
continued after the Reformation. 


Our interest in this subject is historical and critical. 
We must therefore decline to be drawn by Mr. Lawrence 
into a discussion of the difference between the Anglican 
and Roman doctrines of the Eucharist. We shall content 
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ourselves with two assertions which are capable of 
demonstration. The first is, that the initial motive of the 
Reformation was not theological at all, but political,— 
namely, the abjuration of any foreign jurisdiction within 
the realm of England. The Government of Elizabeth re- 
quired of all subjects of the Queen the renunciation of the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the Pope, not of any theological 
dogma ; and there is hardly a doubt that even Transub- 
stantiation would have been tolerated if the Queen’s supre- 
macy had been allowed by the Papal party. Our second 
assertion is, that all the representative divines of the 
English Church agree in declaring that, barring the dogma 
of Transubstantiation, there is no material difference 
between the Churches of Rome and England on the sub- 
ject of the Eucharist. It is not the doctrine of a Real 
Presence-that the Anglican divines repudiate, but the im- 
position, as de fide, of belief in a particular mode of 
Presence. It follows, therefore, that there need be no 
fundamental difference in the ritual of the two Churches, 
if the ritual be understood to symbolise only a Real 
Presence without defining its mode. 


We cannot conclude without a protest against the flip- 
pancy as well as arrogance of parts of Mr. Tomlinson’s 
criticisms. He says, for example, that ‘it would be 
perfectly legal, under the new ruling of the ‘Spiritual 
Court,’ to administer five drops of wine secretly by some- 
body, somehow, in a flagon of water!” This is not 
criticism ; it is an irreverent gibe. Mr. Tomlinson knows 
very well that what is called “the mixed chalice” means 
the mingling of a few drops of water with so large a pro- 
portion of wine that the quality of the wine is not sensibly 
changed. A thimbleful of water in a chalice of wine would 
suffice. In truth, there is some water in all wines; so 
that the whole argument against the mixed chalice is 
really puerile. We were perfectly accurate, and our corre- 
spondent is perfectly inaccurate, in our respective versions 
of what Mr. Tomlinson said as to the use in St. Ninian’s, 
Perth. 








THE ENJOYMENT OF RISK. 


R. DOUGLAS MACKENZIE, who devotes an article 

in the Contemporary Review for August to “The 

Ethics of Gambling,” and pays us the compliment of repeatedly 
referring to what we have written on this subject, bases his 
condemnation of even the most trivial stakes on games of 
ehance on the principle that, in risking money on pure chance, 
you “step outside the conditions of rational human action,” 
and “resign the use of your own manhood in relation to that 
sum of money.” Well, and why not? Is not the delight in 
pure chance, and the slight excitement which the suspense 
and uncertainty attending games of pure chance produce, the 
secret of the pleasure which children take in more than half the 
games of their childhood, and is it not, indeed, the secret of the 
charm of half those maturer recreations in which men find the 
best refreshment from their regular work ? What is the element 
of joy in blind-man’s buff, except the pure chance in which 
those who play it revel? Is there any wickedness in stepping 
“outside the conditions of rational human action” by con- 
senting to have your eyes blinded in order that you may grope 
and not see? Is there anything more degenerate in enjoying 
a game of forfeits, where the forfeit depends on pure chance, 
than in enjoying “Alice in Wonderland,” where the fun 
depends exactly on finding yourself “ outside the conditions of 
rational human action,”—on “ resigning the use of your 
own manhood” and accepting the impossible conditions of 
that most delightfully nonsensical book? We suppose Mr. 
Douglas Mackenzie would say that in blind-man’s buff and 
in “ Alice in Wonderland,” you do not risk property on the 
out-turn of pure chance. We cannot see that this in any way 
alters the case. If you may enjoy deliberately incurred 
risk at all where not a sixpence of loss or gain depends 
upon it, why may you not spend a sixpence or risk a 
sixpence for the sake of that enjoyment? If there is no 
wickedness in giving sixpence for the perhaps imaginary 
but still imagined risk of a ride on a merry-go-round, where 
is the wickedness of giving sixpence for the chance of either 
forfeiting it or doubling it, if that is a sort of risk 
which promotes hilarity, as any one who has seen children 
playing at a round game of cards for small sums of money, 
knows that it does? When Mr. Douglas Mackenzie repre- 
sents all games of chance played for money as depending for 





their interest on “the desire and burning hope that chance 
may give me my opponent’s money,” he seems to us to travesty 
the satisfaction felt in all that class of games which are games 
and nothing more. Have wenotall known the hearty laughter 
with which we have seen our stakes swept away into the 
pockets of others, quite as often as the equally hearty laughter 
with which we have swept the stakes of others into our own 
pockets? It is not true that, while games of chance keep 
their natural and true character as games, and do not become 
the business of life, there is any profound reluctance to lose or 
any passionate desire to win. Chance is one of the great charms 
of all amusements. It is the chances of travel which lend the 
great fascination to the journeys of early life. It is the risk of 
glacier adventure and of walking on a ledge which overhangs 
a precipice, which gives half the interest to the Alpine ascents 
of the mountaineer. It is the risk of skating and tobogganing 
which renders these winter exercises so much more exhilarating 
than ordinary walking or riding; and it is, we imagine, in no 
small measure the risk of flirting which renders flirtation so 
attractive an occupation to many men and women. In almost 
ali cases of pure amusement,—and in very many which are, 
when they ought not to be, cases of pure amusement, or which 
are pure amusement to one of the parties concerned, while they 
are very serious to others,—it is the risk which is the attraction, 
—a perfectly legitimate attraction in a pure amusement where 
the chance of loss is not more serious or less exhilarating than 
the chance of gain,—ua very illegitimate attraction where the 
risk is far too great to admit of its being pure amusement, and 
where, therefore, it approaches or reaches the point at which 
it is positively wrong to risk so much on a mere distraction. 
But how any one who approves of blind-man’s buff, or hunt the 
slipper, or any other childish game in which chance consti- 
tutes half the fun, can regard a round game of cards played for 
small sums of money by a merry party as intrinsically wrong, 
we cannot conceive,—unless, of course, it happens to be known 
to any of the persons who get up the game that there is one 
or more of the players as certain to be dangerously excited by 
the game, as a man who is intoxicated by a single glass of wine 
would be certain to be dangerously excited by a champagne- 
party. Of course, any game which is likely to lead one or more of 
those who take part in it to lose command of themselves, is a 
game which should be vetoed if possible, even by those who 
are in no such danger; but almost every amusement, and, 
indeed, almost every occupation of life, involves such dangers to 
individuals ; still, that is no reason for discontinuing altogether 
otherwise perfectly innocent entertainments. Mr. Douglas 
Mackenzie institutes a very strange comparison between the 
first deliberate act of getting drunk, and the first deliberate 
act of risking money on a chance,—a comparison which we 
cannot admit to be in the least legitimate :— 

**There is a class of men who live sober and on the whole indus- 
trious lives, though not on a high level of intelligence, and who 
resolve twice or thrice a year to get drunk, and do so. Now, is it 
straining the law of morality to say that each of these men com- 
mits a sin? They could urge that they enjoy their biennial 
orgies, that they harm no one in the midst of them, and awake 
simply with a headache, which is part of the price they were 
willing to pay for the pleasure. On what ground do we say that 
they have done wrong? Most men will probably feel that it is not 
enough to argue that they run a great danger of becoming 
habitual drunkards, and so deduce their guilt from the probable 
consequences of frequent repetition of the deed. Is there not 
something in the very resolve to get drunk for the pleasure of 
feeling drunk, which we all instinctively condemn? We all 
have a right to reach after pleasure within certain limits, and we 
have a right to spend our money in its purchase; but we condemn 
the drunkard because he flings away not money only but man- 
hood on the pleasure of being drunk. He temporarily yields the 
control of his reason, affections, conscience, will, in the very first 
bout, and thus prostitutes his nature for the pleasure of feeling 
drunkenness creep over him. He has dishonoured his manhood. 
If our previous study of the psychological conditions involved in 
gambling be accurate, we must be struck by the resemblance there 
is between the first bet and the first bout. I mean to say that 
there is really a striking psychological analogy between these two 
actions. In each case, as we have seen, will, reason, conscience, 
affection are deliberately laid aside for the purpose of enjoying a 
certain feeling ; in the one case the feeling is that of intoxication, 
which we might describe as uncertainty about everything ; in the 
other, it is that of uncertainty as to whether a particular sum of 
money is to be mine or not. This uncertainty contributes largely 
to the gambler’s pleasure, and it is around this that the emotions 
gather with such unnatural concentration as to produce in some 
a kind of moral or spiritual inflammation which we call the 
gambler’s craving or passion. When we ask then whether 
gambling is wrong, the problem is not whether you have a right 
to spend a particular sum of money upon a particular pleasure, 
but whether you have a right in spending your money upon that 
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form of pleasure, to step outside the conditions of rational, human 
action, to resign the use of your own manhood, in relation to that 
sum of money.” 

Surely a more artificial moral fallacy was never constructed. 

The true analogy is between the first glass of wine and the 
stake of a sum which you can well afford to lose for the 
sake of an amusement ; not between getting drunk and making 
such a stake. When you get drunk, or even when you begin 
to feel unusually exhilarated, you are losing self-command. 
When you take the first glass of wine, you are not losing self- 
command. When you stake what you can well afford to lose 
even for the trivial purpose of adding piquancy to a game, you 
lose no self-command. When you go on to higher stakes in order 
to redeem losses, or in the excitement of a half-inebriated 
understanding, you are losing self-command. There is no 
more sin in deliberately allowing yourself to entertain 
a certain measure of amused interest in a game at which 
chance determines whether you shall win or lose a sixpence, 
than there is in allowing a child to entertain a certain 
amount of amused interest in the question whether she 
is to get the ring out of the syllabub, or to have 
the first choice of the presents on a Christmas-tree. 
Mr. Douglas Mackenzie might as well hope to get rid of the 
enjoyment added by the consciousness of chance and risk to 
our games and amusements, as to drive emulation out of 
public life. The sin of gambling consists in the ‘loss of self- 
control, which leads to the risk of more, for the love of 
excitement, than it is right and wise to risk on a mere 
recreation. There is no more sin in enjoying the stimulus of 
a slight risk of loss, or a slight hope of gain, than there is in 
enjoying the stimulus of a tonic or a glass of wine. 

Mr. Douglas Mackenzie’s analysis of the sin which he 
discovers in any act of the kind seems to us entirely erroneous. 
He makes it to consist,—(1), in “ dealing with property on the 
principle of chance,” which is “immoral because it involves 
the false proposition that property itself is non-moral;” (2), 
because a man who risks money on a chance “resigns his 
manhood,” “ which is as dishonouring to my nature as to give 
up the control of my reason for the sake of intoxication ;” 
(3), in the resolve involved in trying “to stand to my neighbour 
in a relation which is outside all thinkable moral relations,” 
which he illustrates by asking whether “any one can give a 
name to the relation in which I stand to my opponent while a 
bet is undecided,” and whether “any one can bring that rela- 
tion under cover of a definite ethical category.” Now, the first 
reason appears to us to rest on a confusion. We do not know 
what is meant by asserting it to be false that property itself 
is non-moral. It is false, of course, if it is meant that there is 
no good foundation for the right of property, and no moral 
obligation to dispense property rightly. But it is not false to say 
there are many quite legitimate uses of property which are not 
moral uses of it. It is as legitimate to use property in modera- 
tion for purposes of mere amusement as it is to use the voice 
in moderation for purposes of mere amusement ; and it would 
be just as reasonable to condemn a man for humming a tune 
for his own pleasure, on the ground that the voice is given us 
to promote moral relations with our fellow-creatures, as it would 
be to condemn him for risking a shilling on a venture which it 
amuses him to try. As for the second principle, that it is as 
“ dishonouring ” to one’s nature to resign for the nonce the use 
of the reason in relation to property, as to give up our reason 
for the pleasure of intoxication, it seems to us just as true and 
just as false as it is to say that it is as dishonouring to one’s 
nature to talk pure nonsense in gaiety of heart, or to write 
such a book as Lear’s “ Book of Nonsense,” as it is to in- 
dulge in the pleasure of intoxication. And as for the 
third reason,—namely, that it is wrong to stand to one’s 
neighbour in a relation “outside all thinkable moral rela- 
tions,”—let us ask in return in what thinkable moral relation 
a boy stands to his neighbour when he engages in a game of 
leap-frog or of naughts-and-crosses. Why is one bound to 
bring all one’s relations to other men under some specific 
“ethical category”? Is there any specific “ethical cate- 
gory” in which a circus-rider stands to his audience, except 
that he is endeavouring with more or less success to amuse 
them in return for the money paid at the door? Well, that 
is the relation in which a man who joins in a game of whist 
for sixpenny points stands to his neighbour, except that, as a 
rule (though not always), he is also trying to amuse himself. 
It seems to us that all efforts to prove it sinful to risk a little 





| would surround it with every sign of interest and curiosity ; 





money for mutual recreation where there is no intention and 
no danger of risking more than it is legitimate to lose ona 


mere amusement, are quite hopeless. Gambling does not 
properly begin until you begin to risk more money than you 
would think it right to spend in securing a rather trivial 
kind of rest and recreation. 





THE INSTINCTS OF CATTLE. 

HE behaviour of cattle and other gregarious animals of 
the same nature, under certain conditions of life and 
surroundings, can be generally explained by the human intel- 
ligence by means of the analogy that that intelligence draws 
from its own experience under similar conditions. The tender 
care that a cow shows towards her calf, the curious facility 
which she displays in finding and returning to the hidden spot 
where it has been left for shelter, and the fierce and unwonted 
courage that prompts her to show a brave face before foes 
from which she would naturally attempt to flee, when the life 
of her offspring is in danger,—all find their counterpart in 
human life, and seem natural enough to the human creature, 
who accounts for them comfortably by the term “natural 
instinct.” Natural instinct, according to the accepted meaning 
of the term, would appear to be the mainspring of action 
in the lower animals, just as natural instinct tempered 
by reason is the motive of human action,—that is te 
say, when that natural instinct prompts the animals to actions 
which have a directly beneficial result upon themselves. But 
when the human observer remarks in the inferior creation 
certain habits which are apparently useless, if not directly 
harmfal, it occurs to him that there must be some other law 
than that of instinct, or that instinct itself must sometimes 
yield to some form of natural and original sin. The behaviour 
of a cow to her calf, the dislike shown by any single animal at 
being separated from the herd, the very fact of their herding 
together and their frequent combinations to resist a common 
foe, are all easily recognised as instances of a natural instinct 
prompting them to self-protection. But how is man to 
account for the exciting and enraging effect that a red flag 
exercises upon cattle generally, for the curious fury and mad- 
ness into which they are worked by the smell of blood, for the 
persecution of a sick or weakly animal by its stronger com- 
panions, or for the sudden blind rage that drives them to gore 
and destroy any member of the herd that shows signs of ex- 
treme distress? Such habits are found to be as much the law 
among them as the other more beneficial ones, and since they 
bring no apparent good, and are distinctly contrary to what 
seems to be the usual and beneficial instinct of animal nature, 
one may well wonder what is their origin. That, at least, is 
the problem that Mr. W. H. Hudson has set himself to solve 
in the pages of Longman’s Magazine for this month, and his 
paper on the subject is well worthy of notice, even if he has 
not, though it seems to us that he has, arrived at a correct 

solution of the different questions that he proposes. 


The unpleasant aspect of these apparent aberrations of 
instinct on the part of animals lies in the fact that they bear 
a disagreeable resemblance to the aberration of reason in man, 
when the latter is blinded by overwhelming passion or by real 
insanity. Men are wont sometimes to account for their own 
deviations from the ordinary and kindly law of life, by the sup- 
position that the original beast in man sometimes gets the 
upper hand, thus laying the blame of extraordinary inhumanity 
upon the survived instincts of primeval ancestors. It would 
be just as reasonable to account for these sudden departures 
from a kindly nature on the part of the beasts, by supposing 
that they are prompted by a wish to imitate and emulate the 
ways of men. More reasonable, in fact, for the law of kindli- 
ness and mutual help is far more uniform in the case of other 
mammals than it is in mankind: man is the only order of the 
higher animals that preys upon his own species. Mr. Hudson, 
however, accounts for these sudden and unusual impulses 
towards wickedness in a more simple and charitable fashion. 
The angry excitement shown by cattle on the appearance of a 
red cloth or flag was hardly worth considering: red, as in 
the case of many other animals besides cows and bulls, has 
the faculty of arousing their liveliest curiosity and attention, 
and it is only when their attention is diverted from the colour 
to the hated wearer that the curiosity turns into irritation. 
Were a red flag displayed in a field by itself, the animals 
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But should a man drape himself in it, the timid ones would 
immediately take to flight, the bolder would attack him. Not 
en account of the colour, but because the man has drawn 
their attention irresistibly to himself. With regard to the 
strange and maddening effect produced upon cattle by the 
smell of blood, it is less easy to hazard a solution. No one 
who has had the care of large herds of cattle can have failed 
to remark the phenomena which Mr. Hudson so well de- 
acribes: the unerring detection of the spot where the 
blood has been spilt, the furious fight that takes place over 
it on the part of the stronger males, the uneasy, purpose- 
fess anxiety of the whole herd to survey it, and above all the 
horrible discordant note that the bellowing at once assumes, 
a note that sounds neither terror nor anger, but a weird horror 
that partakes of both. So completely does this horror seem 
to hold them, that it is sometimes difficult, even in the case of 
aingle animals, to get them away from the spot by the more 
present fear of whip or swinging lazo. Horses, even when 
mounted, will often show the same strange dismay. Mr. 
Hudson imagines that “ their inherited memory associates the 
amell of blood with the presence among them of some power- 
ful enemy that threatens their life,” and the supposition, 
however difficult to support, is the only reasonable one. 
It is impossible that the smell of blood can have the 
same actual effect upon herbivorous as it undoubtedly 
has upon carnivorous animals, and though the symptoms 
im both cases may show a certain resemblance, the cause must 
be looked for elsewhere. ‘Terror, or rather, the inherited 
memory of a terror, would account fairly enough for the 
sudden dismay, the instant impulse to combine, and the 
blind, almost savage onslaught that the bolder animals make 
@pon each other for want of a visible foe. It is the same 
blind terror and the same invisibility of cause that prompts 
them to gore or trample to death the wounded or disabled 
animal that excites them by its cries of distress. The im- 
pulse that drives them to complete its destruction is not 
really an instinct to destroy, but an instinct to rescue 
and protect. The manifest signs of distress attract their 
attention, arouse the instinct of self and mutual protec- 
tion, and after a time excite their furious anger. The 
question is, to what extent can an animal dissociate dis- 
tress or terror from its cause? In the case of a cow or 
a horse, the discriminative power is probably very small. Its 
instinct is to repel the terror and distress that awakens a like 
terror or distress in itself, and no other visible foe appearing, 
it repels the victim that has excitedits sympathy. Sympathy 
is a curious word to use in such a connection, and yet itis 
exactly through sympathy, through a like feeling of terror 
and distress, through an impulse to end that terror and 
distress by attacking its only visible seat, that the herd 
destroys the comrade that it would rescue. Hence it comes 
about that what we should recognise as the noblest and 
highest instinct in animal nature is the cause of the most 
eruel and apparently aimless habit of which that nature is 
guilty. Of a very different origin is the constant persecution 
of sick and weakly animals by their stronger comrades, and 
Mr. Hudson does well to separate the consideration of one 
practice from that of the other. The instinct that is at work 
here is the more selfish instinct of self-preservation, that 
prompts the individual animal to be continually trying its 
strength against its fellows, and establishing its ascendency 
over as many of the herd as it can. The strongest, and con- 
sequently most tyrannical, animal is the least disturbed by 
others on the pasture; and the internal strife that goes on in 
a herd, the attempt to tyrannise and the attempts to resist 
tyranny, though rarely of a serious nature, are incessant. 
Any one who has watched a large herd of cattle being watered 
at a trough will have noticed how readily way is made for the 
strongest, and how only the well-matched ones ever struggle 
for the coveted place. Should an animal, through sickness or 
weakness, decline every combat, it becomes the butt of the 
whole herd; its manifest incapacity to hold its own tempts 
even the weakest to prove their strength by bullying it. The 
trait is not an amiable one, but then the instinct of self- 
preservation does not often present amiable traits,—and, after 
all, this particular one is not without its counterpart in the 
highest order of creation. In the case of cattle, and we believe 
in the case of most gregarious animals, the instinct of mutual 
protection is always stronger than that of self-preservation 
when the two instincts clash, and that is more than can be 
said of the genus man. 





Mr. Hudson has done good service in clearing the character 
of our horned friends from the imputation of useless cruelty 
and unfounded ferocity. We wish that he, or any one else 
who has equal powers of observation and an equal love for 
animals, would turn his attention to the question as to how 
far the original instincts of cattle can be modified by educa- 
tion, as instanced in the changed habits of those that are 
domesticated, and how far the modified instincts may become 
hereditary. There is no doubt but that the instincts of the 
wilder animals, especially in the matter of mutual protection, 
become much weaker when those animals are domesticated ; 
and we should be really curious to ascertain whether inter- 
course with man actually renders the beast more selfish and 
less prone to self-sacrifice on behalf of its fellows. The answer 
to such a question would be rather humiliating if it proved 
that the new instincts developed in domestic animals were the 
least laudable both in cause and result. 





HOW COUNTRY LIFE IS POSSIBLE. 

F any one of those now making sojourn among the fields 
has lately felt, as he watched the ordered march of the 
great white piles of cloud between the storms, that for him 
at least country life was still possible, he paid unconscious 
tribute to the twin powers of the country,—its beauty and its 
repose. There is no repose so still as the hush which precedes 
the harvest ; and then, if ever, the mind naturally attunes 
itself to that consoling calm which Nature itself imposes. But 
rest, repose, and beauty are not the only enjoyments which 
rural life has to offer. The country is not solely a playground 
and a sanatorium, a tame and temporary recruiting-ground 
for the excitements, great or little, of the town. Even its 
beauty may pall and fade, as Wordsworth found, and Mr. 
Ruskin has confessed, unless the conditions which make country 
life possible are better understood than they are by some 
of those who have tried it and failed. Now, the first 
of these conditions is that we should really live there, 
and not make the country house a mere basis and depdt 
for excursions elsewhere, but make it, in the true sense 
of the word, a home. If this be established, it is won- 
derful how quickly the accessories of rural happiness group 
themselves round it. To one who has known a country 
home, any other seems but a dim and distant shadow of that 
reality. Town life is only a huge co-operative society, where 
we all subscribe to pay jointly for cabs, horses, gardens, and 
the rest. But the country house must be self-supporting ; 
and it is in the provision and maintenance of such accessories 
as it requires, that one of the chief interests of the country 
life is to be found. “Live not in the country without corn 
and cattle about you,” says Lord Burleigh; and in the well- 
ordered country house, animals which in town are often use- 
less pets or mere machines for locomotion, not only “ justify 
their existence” by the share which they contribute to the 
comfort of the establishment, but generally manage to assert 
a separate and amusing individuality which seldom fails to 
exact due consideration from master and men. As for the 
dogs and riding-horses, whose share in country sports is as 
personal as that of their owner, there is no limit to the interest 
which their training and well-being may afford toa skilful and 
sympathetic master, or to the return of cleverness and affection 

which their simpler natures are willing to make. 

Now, the welfare of horses, cattle, dogs, chickens, and 
pigeons, not to mention the pigs, which, if overlooked by the 
masters, are generally very dear to the servants, is a thing not 
lightly to be trusted to subordinates without supervision ; and 
it is not too much to say that if all these are to thrive and be 
happy—and there is no more depressing sight round a country 
house than sick and ailing animals—the master may rise at 
half-past 6, and still feel that by 8 o’clock breakfast he has not 
done more than the proper supervision of his animal dependents 
requires. It is only too common in country houses to see 
hungry horses and cattle and famished poultry, which ought 
to have been fed at 6, and have been kept without food till 8 by 
the neglect of careless servants. Besides the welfare of the 
animals, this early rising offers two other “ compensations for 
disturbance,”—health, and the beauty of the garden, which is 
never so lovely as in the early morning, when the flowers seem 
half-asleep, and all the wild birds in it are tame and con- 
fiding. Never, since the great revival in Queen Elizabeth’s 
days, has the garden had a greater store of pleasure to offer 
than now, when all good flowers, old and new, are culti- 
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vated and cherished for their single and separate beauty, 
instead of being banished to distant borders to make way 
for curly cactuses and paths of pounded brick. The garden is 
the one pleasure of country life which stands unquestioned and 
alone; it is a pleasure which never palls, which makes demands 
“upon our time rather than our purse, and is dearer to women 
even than to men. From March till October the flowers last, 
from the first tulip that raises the signal of spring to the last 
Michaelmas daisies drenched with autumn dew. In the late 
autumn mornings which will soon be here, the garden is per- 
‘haps dearer than ever, when the squirrels are collecting nuts, 
and the rooks, which have been stealing walnuts since dawn, 
are cawing as contentedly as if they had gained their break- 
fast honestly, and the late autumn flowers linger, not as part 
‘of the chain of production, but as gracious things in them- 
‘selves, with nothing to offer us but their beauty. 


The garden is ill-stocked which provides only flowers and 
fruits. With due management, there is hardly any limit to 
the birds and animals which will freely and gladly haunt the 
lawns and shrubberies of a country house. The modern 
Eden should be a home for animals as well as plants, and 
the lawn their playground. There is no reason why even 
the wilder creatures should be banished to woods and 
plantations, when, if not molested and encouraged, they 
will gladly take sanctuary under the protection of man. 
October sees the last of the flowers; but there is no reason 
why the pleasure of the garden should not be continued, in a 
slightly different form, even while the flowers sleep. Trees 
care only flowers of a larger growth, and though the satisfac- 
tion gained by planting trees is part of the “joy that cometh 
of understanding,” the art of forestry is now well understood, 
and is not difficult to learn. A wood, properly planted, will 
in thirty years be worth the freehold of the land on which it 
stands, and no monument to the ability of a past resident is 
more durable and more honoured in the memory of the 
country-side than that left by woods and plantations of good 
and beautiful trees. Jacob in Palestine dug a well, and left it 
to posterity. In England, he would have planted an oak-wood. 
‘Trees, plants, and animals, none of them are to be neglected 
if the country life is to be developed to the full. Cobbett, 
who, though not a naturalist, was a keen and practical 
observer of all sides of rural life, and ‘probably took a more 
‘comprehensive purview of the relation of all he saw on his 
rural rides to the human welfare of the country-side than any 
other writer since his time, surrounded his whole farm with a 
broad belt of trees of the newest and most valuable kinds, 
planting not only oaks and ashes, and such English trees as 
-were suited to the soil, but acacia, plane, Italian poplar, 
‘hickory, and walnut. The growth of the acacia in this 
country is mainly due to Cobbett, and many cottage 
‘industries, such as straw and grass plaiting, which he 
introduced, have increased the comfort of thousands of 
villages. Cobbett, though .very sensitive to the beauties of 
landscape, was not an observer of the ways of animals like 
Richard Jefferies. But the habit of observation can be learnt, 
when it has not been gained by early association, much more 
readily than the love of the beauties of landscape. It is far 
more concrete and conscious than the subtle suggestions of 
‘natural scenery, though it is so mixed up in the minds of 
countrymen with sport in all its forms that it is often difficult 
to say where the liking for observation of animal life ends, 
and its use as a means to their destruction begins. Perhaps 
the truest view is that the habit which begins in the case of 
‘animals which are the objects of the chase, is extended to the 
case of all others, though often this process is reversed. To 
many dwellers in the country, the possibility of close and 
‘intimate acquaintance with the wild life of the district is one 
of the most lasting pleasures which it affords. Much has 
‘been written and much has been read upon the subject; but 
what has not been seen is always new, and what has once been 
seen never loses by being seen again. But much has never 
-yet been seen or understood. 

Our eyes are barely open to the facts of the flight of birds. 
We know little of the changes in animal life wrought by the 
sudden influences of wind, rain, cold, and heat, and next to 
nothing of parts of the life of some of our commonest 
quadrupeds. No doubt sport fills a great place in the life of 
countrymen. “From February to September I fish,” said one 
noted sportsman, “and when it is wet I make flies. From 
September to February I shoot, and when it is wet I make 








cartridges.” But though sport does, and always will, hold a 
prominent place among country amusements, the care of 
domestic animals, gardening, planting, and the observation of 
wild life and scenery, with the due ordering of a household, 
give a guarantee that part of the time spent in the country 


shall be both pleasant and profitable. But country life has 
more to offer than this. To the health and vigour of the 
body, which make the mind elastic, it adds another condition 
without which study and mental effort are at a disadvantage. 
Real leisure and freedom from interruption are nowhere so 
easily obtained as in the country. “It is a good year for the 
grouse,” remarked a visitor to Sir Walter Scott’s old servant 
at Abbotsford. “Yes; and a gude year for our books,” was 
the reply. But in the country it is always a “ good year” for 
books, whether for writing or reading them, and Sir Walter’s 
pen might never have run with such astonishing ease and 
quickness had he not been supported by the bodily and mental 
vigour gained by his country life at Abbotsford. Charles 
Kingsley is another instance of a good and vigorous worker 
who did his task the better for his country surroundings. Yet 
even to his active nature, the inroads upon his leisure made 
by his parish and pupils were, in the literary sense, a burden; 
and his pen never showed such charm and freedom as when, 
in a brief holiday, he wrote,“ The Water-Babies.” So long as 
it has such gifts to offer, the country can never remain long 
discredited ; and the reaction from town and suburban life 
will be all the stronger because it has been fora time deferred. 
Even now there is in many minds a half-unconscious repulsion 
to the sustained strain of modern life, which will before long 
find expression in a new exodus to the fields ; and in others the 
tastes of Wordsworth and his followers have never died. The 
unbought beauty of the country which so strongly influenced 
them is still its main and most potent charm, and at the same 
time we comfort ourselves with the thought that country life, 
with all its beauty and repose, may be one of vitality and 
vigour, and not of “calm decay.” 





A FORGOTTEN INDUSTRY. 

O one passing through the region geographically known 
as the Wealden Heights of Sussex would imagine that 
it had been within the last two centuries one of the busiest 
districts of England. Though less than fifty miles from 
London, it gives a strong impression of remoteness from the 
noise and bustle of modern life. Railways touch it less than 
any part of the Home Counties (except perhaps the Surrey 
moorlands), and not only its outward aspect, but the speech 
also, the manners, and the mode of life of its inhabitants, 
have something old-world about them. Yet in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries this was the Black Country of 
England. Travellers of those days felt as they passed through 
it something of what we feel as we pass from Birmingham to 
Wolverhampton, though indeed the desolation could never 
have been so complete, and the country was scarred rather 
than wasted by furnace and mine. These scars are now, 
indeed, altogether healed over by Nature, and to a casual 
glance there is nothing that reveals a past that seems 
completely obliterated. Yet, once put upon the track, one 
finds many indications of the extinct industry. That there is 
abundance of iron in the soil, is shown plainly enough by the 
red colour of the deposits in many of the streams and water- 
courses. That it has been worked, we can see from the scoriz 
or slag, locally called “ cinders,” that are still used to mend the 
roads. The supply of these is now becoming short, and, 
indeed, has practically ceased; but the presence of the 
material is still indicated, here and there, by the dark colour 
and metallic sound of a piece of roadway. Ponds, sometimes 
extending into handsome sheets of water, mark the spots from 
which the ore (found, we are told, at depths varying from four 
to forty feet) was dug, or where the water which supplied 
a motive-power was stored. In the churches and churchyards 
of the “forge” villages, monumental slabs of iron often supply 
the place of the ordinary gravestone, while numerous other 
articles of the more massive and durable kind, as, notably, 
“andirons,” otherwise “ firedogs,” and fireplaces, may be seen 

in the older mansions, farmhouses, and even cottages. 

The manufacture seems to date back to at least two 
thousand years ago. Czsar speaks of iron being found in the 
maritime provinces of Britain, though he says that the supply 
was small. The natives used rings of this metal, he says, as 


coin ; so that, if this statement is to be accepted, it was then in 
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much the same relation to copper as that which we infer from 
its appearance, in an ornamental character, in the Homeric 
shield. That it was regularly worked for purposes of general 
utility during the period of the Roman occupation, seems 
clearly proved from discoveries made at Maresfield, where the 
coins found began with Vespasian, and went down as far as 
Diocletian. In other Sussex parishes, also, Roman pottery has 
been found among “cinder” beds. After this there would 
seem to have come a time of disuse. Doomsday-Book says 
nothing of the manufacture of iron in Sussex, though it 
records it as carried on in other counties, as Somersetshire 
and Gloucestershire. Even as late as the first half of 
the thirteenth century, we hear of a Bishop of Chichester 
(Ralph de Nova Villa, 1222-1245) instructing his steward 
to buy iron at Gloucester. About a quarter of a century 
after the probable date of the Bishop’s letter, we find 
Henry III. granting to the inhabitants of Lewes for the repair 
of their town walls, after the battle, a toll of one penny on 
every cart laden with iron from the Weald. The iron-work of 
this monarch’s monument in Westminster Abbey was made 
by a Lewes manufacturer. From this time, the notices of the 
iron industry in the county are fairly continuous. The manu- 
facture of ordnance seems to have begun in the fifteenth 
century, a mortar that was still in existence, and even used 
for purposes of amusement, less than a century ago at 
Eridge (near Chichester) being claimed as the first of the 
kind ever made in this country. This was a hooped gun; 
cannons cast and bored are of later date. These, too, 
were first made in England at Buxted, in Sussex, the 
founder being one Ralph Hogge, who employed a French- 
man, Peter Baude by name, as his assistant, or more 
properly instructor, the art of gun-founding being, it would 
appear, a French invention. Baude had as an apprentice, 
one John Johnson, who is described as “having exceeded 
his master in his art of casting ordinance, making them 
cleaner and to better perfection.” And John Johnson’s 
son, Thomas, is described as having cast, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, artillery distantly approaching to the 
heavy guns of the present, his ‘forty-two cast pieces” 
weighing three tons apiece. From time to time, but not as 
often as we could wish, we get some interesting details about 
the manufacture. In 1546 an ironmaster had to pay three- 
pence for acord of wood; it now costs about sixty times as 
much. By the time it was converted into charcoal, charcoal 
being used in the actual smelting of the iron, the cost was 
raised to 1s.10d. The carriage of “coals” (charcoal) from 
the places where it was made to the forge at Roberts- 
bridge, varied between 4d. and 6d., and 9d. was paid for 
digging a load of ore or “ moyne” (mine), as it was then called. 
The cost of the railings round St. Paul’s Cathedral (claimed 
by several Sussex parishes, but really made at Lamberhurst, 
a parish partly in Kent) is recorded in the account-books 
of the manufactory as having been £11,202 0s. 6d. The 
total weight was 200 tons. The amount of employment given 
may be conjectured from the statement of Richard Woodman, 
one of the Marian martyrs (burnt at Lewes in 1557), that he had 
set a hundred persons to work for the year together. Wood- 
man was an ironmaster, but as he was “ ploughing with his 
folk ” when he was arrested, the hundred may not have been all 
engaged at the forge. Two touches eminently characteristic 
appear in the poor man’s narrative of his arrest. He had 
hidden himself in a secret room, but this being betrayed by 
his brother, he was forced to fly, and had outstripped his pur- 
suers. But then, says he, “I stepped upon a sharp cinder, 
with one foot, and saving of it, stepped into a great miry hole.” 
The sharp cinders and great miry holes show us Sussex to the 
life. 

The method of manufacture is elaborately described by 
John Ray (1628-1705). The ore underwent two burnings, the 
first being to “ mollify ” it before it was put into the furnace. 
Eight tons of iron were made in a week in a furnace, each ton 
requiring four loads of charcoal for its manufacture. (This was 
at Cuckfield, where the Burrell family carried on the iron in- 
dustry.) After this one is not surprised to hear that at Lamber- 
hurst the annual consumption of wood was two hundred thou- 
sand cords. These figures, again, prepare us for loud complaints 
against the destruction of timber-trees caused by the ironworks. 
Statute after statute was passed with the intention of pre- 
serving them, but with as little result as generally follows 
when the provisions of law come into conflict with private 





interests. And,as may be supposed, poets did not prevail 
where legislators failed. Drayton, in his “ Polyolbion,” laments 
how the “daughters of the weald,” seeing how “the anvil’s 
weight and hammer’s dreadful sound” “rent the hollow 
woods,” fled to the Downs with loose, dishevelled hair, and in 
company with the “Silvans,” complained that “these iron 
times breed none that mind posterity.” For a time, indeed, 
the destruction of the forest was regarded as a benefit, for 
land that had been almost valueless was brought into cultiva- 
tion, not to speak of the improvement of the inhabitants, if, as 
one writer puts it, “ people bred amongst woods are naturally 
more stubborne and uncivil.” The earlier half of the seventeenth 
century was the most flourishing time of the industry ; in the 
latter half,its decay had begun. Fuel became scarce and dear, 
on the one hand; and on the other, the Northern and Midland 
Counties, with their vast coal-fields then beginning to be 
utilised, were rivals with whom it was impossible to compete. 
The last Sussex furnace was put out in 1825. This was at 
Ashburnham. But it had long survived its fellows,—partly, 
perhaps, because the Ashburnham iron was of specially good 
quality, being reckoned equal to the best produce of Sweden; 
chiefly, one may guess, because it was worked by a wealthy 
proprietor more from sentiment than with a view to profit. 
It is not impossible, though all who know the lovely woodlands. 
of North-Eastern Sussex must view the prospect with dismay, 
that this “forgotten industry ” may be remembered again in a 
practical way. If the coal-beds recently found near Dover 
can be profitably worked, there is no reason why the Sussex 
iron-fields, rich as they are in ore, sometimes of excellent 
quality, easily worked, and within a short distance of London, 
should not once more become the seat of a great and profit- 
able manufacture. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PEERS AND THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Siz,—Although many of your readers will lament, with you,. 
the accident of birth which deprives the House of Commons: 
and the country of the full services of a Salisbury and a 
Rosebery, I fear that the argument of your interesting article: 
is technically and constitutionally indefensible. This the fol- 
lowing considerations will, I think, establish :—(1.) The heads 
of English noble houses—Peers—have a right to be summoned 
to the House of Lords. Such is the effect of usage, of the lea 
et consuetudo parliamenti, and of Bristol’s case in constitu- 
tional law. (2.) Even if the successor to a title neglects 
personally to apply for his writ of summons, he can be called 
upon by the Crown to attend in Parliament; in fact, the 
application by the holder of the title is merely a safeguard in 
his own interest; the Crown has also its interest to consult. 
Otherwise, the Lords as a separate estate of the realm, and 
their House as a constituent part of Parliament, might 
gradually. disappear,—a non-revolutionary, a Fabian way,. 
surely, of ending a privileged political order. Again, this 
view of the political function of the Peerage is obviously 
implied in the prerogative of the Crown in times of constitu- 
tional crisis, when Peers may be created to outvote a hostile 
and obstructive majority in the Upper House. (3.) Moreover,. 
it is the mere possession of the hereditary title that invests 
the holder with the right to attend in the Lords, and the 
Crown with the power to command his services. This is the 
historical explanation of the position of the House of Lords, 
and also the constitutional result of the life-peerage case con- 
nected with the name of Baron Wensleydale. The Committee 
of Privileges appointed to consider that case determined that. 
not the letters-patent, nor even the letters-patent with the 
usual writ of summons, entitled the grantee to sit and vote in 
Parliament. (4.) A Lord who sits in the House of Commons. 
is a Commoner, not a Peer. 





But, on higher constitutional grounds, it seems hardly 
advisable to sanction the proposed change. Our Second 
Chamber should be strengthened, not weakened. The effect. 
of the proposed change would be to deprive the Upper House 
of its most useful members. But this is hardly a natural way 
of setting about the reform of the Lords. If the House of 
Lords is an anomaly, why accentuate the anomaly? If reform 
is desirable, why shirk the difficulty ? Why bave recourse to 
a subterfuge ? 
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In conclusion, is it quite Spectator-like to suggest the taking 
advantage of a supposed flaw in technical procedure, such as 
is alleged to attend the issuing of the writ of summons? Our 
Constitution has many peculiar merits through being un- 
written. Not the least of these is its flexibility. But it does 
not provide for its own destruction.—I am, Sir, &c., 

PoLitTicvus. 





THE WISBECH ELECTION. 

[To THe Eprror or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
$1r,—Though I am mindful of the proverb about the useless- 
ness of “crying over spilt milk,” I cannot rest satisfied with 
your statement of the causes which led to the Unionist defeat 
in North Cambridgeshire. It is correct as far as it goes. The 
announcement many months ago that our late excellent 
Member, Captain Selwyn, wished to resign his seat while his 
actual resignation was withheld, naturally prevented his sup- 
porters from taking any step which might seem to imply to a 
‘sick man that they were in a hurry to fill his place. His 
opponents were not restrained—why should they be P—by 
any such feeling of delicacy; consequently, Mr. Brand had 
the field to himself for a long and thorough canvas of 
the constituency, which ,his wife greatly helped to make 
popular. All through last winter and spring, he was 
gaining adherents in this way. At length, with hardly 
a day’s notice, Captain Selwyn’s resignation and the 
writ for a new election startled the Conservatives and 
Unionists into activity. Mr. Duncan came down from York- 
shire as the selected candidate, was accepted by a meeting at 
Wisbech, and with great courage commenced and carried 
through a ten days’ canvas, visiting the towns and villages, 
and declaring himself everywhere as a “progressive Conserva- 
tive.” I believe that he did all that could be done, and he was 
heartily supported. This needs no proof, for otherwise how 
could he, a stranger, heavily handicapped as he was, have 
gained 3,719 votes,—actually 123 more than were gained by 
Captain Selwyn in 1885 ? 

Such a result was highly honourable to Mr. Duncan ; but it 
was a defeat. Might it have been wa success? I believe that 
it would have been, if other causes had not been at work 
against him. The old saying, “Save me from my friends,” is 
the key to the whole matter. His friends in North Cambridge- 
shire would have carried him through, if those who ought to 
have been, and even wished to be, his friends in London had 
only done nothing. First came the Conservative Globe, calling 
attention to the disastrous bungling (I do not remember the 
precise words, but I give their substance) which had left this 
agricultural constituency with no better candidate for their 
suffrages than an unknown Yorkshire manufacturer! Of 
-course the article was eagerly reprinted here by Mr. Brand’s 
supporters, and circulated far and wide under such headings 
as “The Tory Candidate discredited by the Tory Press.” To 
hold a man up to contempt before he has had a chance of 
making himself known is sure to create a prejudice against 
him, and there can be no doubt that Mr. Duncan was thus 
damaged in the very outset of his canvas. 

Then came that speech of Lord Salisbury, touching, among 
among other things, upon the dangerous and revolutionary 
doctrines of men who would destroy the security of property 
in land. If the Prime Minister could have stopped there, he 
would have done well; but he must needs point to the address 
put forth by the Radical candidate for the Wisbech Division 
of Cambridgeshire as supplying sufficient ground for his 
warning. It might be supposed from this that Mr. Brand 
had declared his adherence to the principles of Mr. Henry 
George, or had proclaimed a gospel of “No Rent.” But what 
are the actual words of his address ?—‘ Cambridgeshire 
farmers and labourers need self-government, with rent and 
taxation so adjusted that those who till the soil may live and 
thrive by the expenditure of their skill, their capital, and their 
labour.” That is all. Those who read between the lines may 
perhaps observe that there is no mention of the landlord, and 
may see something ominous in the omission; but at any rate 
the landlord is not threatened, and it is bad policy to suspect 
where you have no proof. Now, when it became known next 
day that Lord Salisbury had denounced Mr. Brand’s address 
as a revolutionary manifesto, its author and his friends at 
once quoted the words. Is it a crime, then, they asked, to 
declare that farmers and labourers ought to live and thrive 
by their own industry? Or may they live, but not thrive? Is 





the agricultural labourer to be content with bare existence, and 
forbidden the hope of ever rising above his present condition ; 
I have no doubt that this “flout” of the Prime Minister, 
turned cleverly to account, as it was, brought in some hundreds 
of labourers’ votes to Mr. Brand. Men who had been willing 
to acknowledge that they owed the Allotments Act and Free 
Education to the present Government, forgot all about that 
when they were shown that Mr. Brand had incurred Lord 
Salisbury’s displeasure by simply standing up for their rights. 
“My Lord has gone out of his way to give us a slap in the 
face ; he shall see that we can slap back.” 

My conclusion is, that London politicians will do well, while 
an election is proceeding, to leave rural constituencies as much 
as possible to themselves, and to those who understand them. 
They may send us a few Members of Parliament to speak at 
our meetings, and we shall be thankful ; especially if they can 
send men who can speak as Sir W. Marriott spoke at 
March, or Mr. T. W. Russell at Wisbech. Such help 
as this is always valuable, and can hardly be mischievous, 
because the Members have had experience of elections, 
and know the sensitiveness of the electoral pulse. And, 
moreover, our local committees can advise them before they 
go to work, as to the topics that may be handled freely, or 
touched with caution. But London editors and orators are 
too likely to tread on a box of lucifers before they are aware, 
and then “ how much material a little fire kindleth!” 

I write this, not without knowledge. During the recent 
canvas, I had the opportunity of attending several meetings, 
and hearing a great many speeches on both sides. And there 
are many tokens enabling one to judge how people feel, even 
though individual votes may be secret.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CAMBRIDGESHIRE VICAR. 





IRISH TRAINING COLLEGES. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Your article in the Spectator of August 1st on the Irish 
Training Colleges Bill, was no doubt written on the brief 
reports in the daily papers of the proceedings in the House of 
Commons,—reports that were necessarily curtailed because 
the struggles over the Bill took place between 2 and5a.m. 
Permit me, therefore, briefly to state my own case. I am not 
a bit ashamed of being a Protestant, but I have no desire to 
pose as “a Protestant champion.” I had a fundamental 
objection to the Bill, on the ground that it is part of an 
avowed attack, led by the Roman Catholic Bishops, upon the 
National system of education in Ireland,—a system which, 
founded in 1831, on the basis of mixed secular and separate 
religious instruction, has been of incalculable benefit to that 
country. It was sought to be forced through the House abso- 
lutely without discussion. The second reading was taken after 
midnight, when no division could take place, and it was sougbt 
to take the Committee stage at 3a.m. Whatever may be the 
different views as to Irish education, surely proceedings of 
this character must be pronounced unreasonable. The Bill, 
too, was kept until the last week of the Session—it has been 
on the paper for eight or ten weeks—and was attempted to be 
forced after nearly every Irish Unionist Member had left for 
Treland. It was, in fact, pushed as a sop to the Irish Members, 
to enable the Government to get the Irish Estimates. Every 
year now something of this kind is done, and so far as I am 
concerned, I am determined that this sort of thing shall not 
pay. Finally, the Bill was pushed in the teeth of Mr. Smith’s 
statement on June 15th that the Government had no inten- 
tion of taking any Bill, outside of Bills named, to which there 
was any objection. Mr. Balfour, forgetting Mr. Courtney’s 
definition of obstruction—viz., “the use of the forms of the 
House to defeat a Bill that has been freely discussed ”—so 
far forgot himself as to charge me with wilful obstruction. I 
used the forms of the House to defeat a Bill for the discussion 
of which no opportunity had been given. The duty of fighting 
Mr. Balfour was to me most painful, and I can only say,— 
«Be Kent unmannerly 
When Lear is mad.” 

I am as ready as any man can be, to meet the reasonable 
educational demands of Roman Catholics. But I shall not 
consent to have this great question discussed at the fag-end 
of a Session, in the absence of my colleagues, and in the small 
hours of the morning. I shall not consent to wound the 
sentiment of Irish, aye, and of English Protestants, by using 
the Irish Church surplus for the endowment of the Roman 
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Catholic religion. And you are entirely wrong as to the Bill. 
So far as the Colleges are concerned, the money was a free 
gift, for the loan was to be repaid to the Church surplus by 
an annual vote extending over thirty-five years,—a vote which 
might be dropped by any future Government. The cheque 
wasa blank one so far as the Bill wasconcerned. There was no 
limit save the report of the Land Commission, which knows 
nothing as to the value of sites and buildings, and the control 
of the Treasury. 

The entire incident has done us all incalculable mischief. 
The violation of Mr. Smith’s pledge, the secret treaty with 
the Irish Nationalists, and Mr. Balfour’s unnecessarily strong 
language against those who opposed him, have left im- 
pressions that will not be effaced in a hurry. If the “lines 
Mr. Balfour has laid down,” in which the Spectator says we 
must travel, are those I have described, I at least shall not 
walk his way.—I am, Sir, &c., T. W. RUSSELL. 

7 Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, S.W., August Ist. 

[We have always held that the denominational system is 
reasonable in Ireland, as being the express wish of the Irish 
people. Mr. Russell may be right that the Bill should have 
been more fully discussed, but we cannot admit that his 
account of the Bill is an impartial one.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE LINCOLN CASE. 
[To THe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’} 

Srzr,—Will you permit me to make a few remarks on the 
review of Mr. Tomlinson’s pamphlet on the Archbishop’s 
judgment in the Lincoln case, in the Spectator of July 4th? 
The edition of the pamphlet which I have contains no reference 
to the Purchas case. I am therefore unable to verify your 
reviewer's allusion to it, or Mr. Tomlinson’s accusation of 
misquoting. One of the marginal headings in the pamphlet 
speaks of the ‘“‘fraud-rubrics of Elizabeth’s printed Prayer- 
Book.” The pamphlet cites two, one altered, the other (the 
Ornaments Rubric) inserted without authority. This is not to 
sustain an accusation “ unsuccessfully.” 

Your reviewer speaks of the Injunctions of Elizabeth as 
though they were of the same nature as Orders in Council, 
issued under the terms of King Henry’s Act of Supremacy. 
The latter conferred a certain authority, much larger than 
any Elizabeth had, on the Privy Council; and was repealed. 
The Injunctions of Elizabeth were issued under powers con- 
ferred by her own Act of Supremacy. No one ever disputed 
their legal force. Your reviewer says that Mr. Tomlinson 
gives no authority for saying that the Privy Council Order of 
1633, respecting the communion-table of St. Gregory’s and 
the action of the Ecclesiastical Court in the matter, “ was in 
violation of the Rubric, of the Injunctions of Elizabeth, and 
of the 82nd Canon.” Any one, by referring to an Elizabethan 
Prayer-Book, and to the Injunctions, must see that the Order 
in question is contrary to their terms. I have not referred to 
the Canon.* 

What occurred at the Savoy Conference concerning the 
Eastward Position has been misunderstood. Baxter, Calamy; 
&ec., objected to the practice of the minister turning away 
from the congregation when repeating the Confession of the 
Communion Service. The conservative Bishops justified the 
practice. But the question of the eastward position of the 
priest when reciting the prayer of consecration did not come 
up at the Savoy Conference. And why? Because no such 
practice existed. One or two of the High Church clergy had 
been accused of it in the generation before the Savoy Con- 
ference, and had denied or explained. Mr. Tomlinson is there- 
fore quite right in saying that the Bishops “did not claim to 
pray eastward ;” for he speaks of the question before the Arch- 
bishop’s Court, which was concerning the eastward position in 
the Consecration Prayer, and in nothing else. Mr. Tomlinson 
does not say that the use of St. Ninian’s, Perth, was the north- 
ward position (a position which probably never was used in 
any instance); he says that the use of that church was {the 
eastward position at the north side of the table. 

Iam unable to understand the ideas expressed in the review 
respecting the differences between the Romish Mass and the 
Communion as in the Anglican Church. The idea seems to 
be that there is very little difference, which is quite as 
“astounding” to me as Mr. Tomlinson’s views can be to the 
reviewer. To call the reformed service “the Masse,” as it is 
called in the Prayer-Book of 1549, does not identify it with 
the Romish Mass; while the restoration of the cup to the 





laity, and the scrupulous avoidance of anything that even 
could be construed into the Transubstantiation doctrine,. 
differentiate absolutely the Protestant from the Romisk 
service, in my humble judgment. I do not know how Mr. 
Tomlinson would explain the rubric of the Prayer-Book of 
1549 referred to; possibly as I explain it. It refers, not to 
communion in both kinds, as seems to be thought, but to the 
direction to break the pieces of holy bread into at least two 
parts, contrary to the Romish practice of not breaking the 
wafers. If, however, the rubric, which asserts the Real Presence, 
be imagined to infer the Romish doctrines of the Mass and of 
transubstantiation of the elements, this is an utter misappre- 
hension. The same applies to the judgment in the Bennett. 
case, which sanctions the doctrine of the Real Presence in the 
sacrament, but not the Romish doctrine, or anything like it. 


I may add that your reviewer appears to me to miss the 
force of the manner in which Mr. Tomlinson connects the 
question of “lights” with the other questions. He seems to 
give conclusions as reasons, and reasons as conclusions. I am 
quite sure, further, that none of that knowledge of indexes 
which is attributed to the writer of the pamphlet would have 
enabled him to produce the pamphlet without at least a 
tolerable knowledge of his subject.—I am, Sir, &c., 


EDMUND LAWRENCE. 


[* In the article which our correspondent criticises, we gave: 
documentary evidence which proved that the Injunctions of 
Elizabeth and the 82nd Canon were legally interpreted as 
enjoining the ordinary position of the altar to be “with the 
side to the east wall of the chancel.” Mr. Tomlinson, whom: 
our correspondent supports, affirms the contrary, but gives no- 
evidence, nor does either of them quote either the Canon or 
Injunctions. Churchwardens were condemned to imprisonment 
by legal process for acting on Mr. Tomlinson’s and Mr. 
Lawrence’s interpretation.— ED. Spectator. ] 





THE IRISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—I do not at all agree with the article in the Spectator 
of July 25th deprecating the introduction of a Local Govern- 
ment Bill for Ireland next year. Elective local government 
is sure to come, and it is far better to introduce it when we: 
have a Unionist Administration than a Disunionist one. The 
elective bodies that we have already—the civic Municipalities. 
and the Boards of Guardians—though by no means models,. 
are not such as to justify any fear of the result, provided that 
the central Government keeps a sufficient control, that the 
taxing powers are so guarded as to prevent the landlord class. 
from being oppressed, and that the local bodies are not allowed. 
to control the police. This last is absolutely necessary if 
Ireland is to be habitable. Very large reservations, you will 
say. Certainly; and therefore, I say, pass a safe Local 
Government Bill while you can do so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Belfast, August 4th. JOSEPH JOHN Murpuy. 





A WOMAN’S WOMAN. 
[To tHe EpITOR OF THE “ SpreraTor.’’] 
S1r,—May I, as a woman, give an answer to the query in the 
Spectator of August Ist respecting what women mean by a 
“woman’s woman”? It conveys to us no such contemptuous. 
reflection on men as you seem to think. 

What we mean is this. Men and women usually admire in 
one another the opposite qualities from those most congenial to 
their own sex. But the ideal human being is an all-rounder». 
combining masculine strength and energy, and feminine 
tenderness and insight. Where we find in women only the 
qualities complementary to men, without the others, we call 
them men’s women; when they are all-round human beings, 
we call them women’s women. A woman’s woman can give 
you strength and counsel, and has a wider range of thought 
and sympathy than a man’s woman. There are many women’s. 
women who are highly valued by men; but these are men who 
care for more than complementary qualities in a woman, and 
are “superior.” The ordinary and average man prefers the 
complementary woman, especially if young and skittish, to the 
all-round one. And I will go so far as to say that some of 
these complementary women do make delightful wives and. 
admirable mothers of little children, though they are apt to- 
fall into difficulties when their children grow up. Many 
women’s women, on the other hand, however pretty and 
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charming, are not asked to marry at all: they seem to possess 
less attraction in the eyes of the other sex than in those of 
their own. 

Not being a man, I cannot say whether a “man’s man ”— 
an all-rounder who possesses the best feminine as well as 
masculine qualities—is as attractive to his own sex as a 
“ woman’s woman” to hers. I should imagine he was quite as 
great a force in his way. He is certainly extremely attractive 
to all the best women; but possibly the complementary woman 
may prefer the complementary man. Here, however, I am 
inclined to think that we have somewhat the advantage of 
you, and that complementariness is a smaller factor of 
attraction among women than among men. 

May I remark that while I fully agree that men and women 
ought to learn to understand one another better than they do, 
I feel that there is a sameness in the humour which treats the 
subject week after week from the man’s point of view only? 
The lions’ history of themselves was not quite the same as the 
man’s.—I am, Sir, &c., A FEMININE Human BEING. 





(fo trHz Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Will you allow me to say, in reference to the amusing 
article in the Spectator of August Ist, entitled “ A Woman’s 
Woman,” that I hardly think that its writer, after all his 
inquiry, has discovered what a woman means when she talks 
of a woman’s woman? A “woman’s woman,” as I understand 
the phrase, means a woman who will dress herself as carefully 
for her women as for her men friends; who will talk as 
brightly with them; who will sing as beautifully to them; 
who will produce her very best, although there may not be a 
man within twenty miles. 

We do not deny that men appreciate*this thoroughly nice 
woman’s woman. Of course they do; but they wonder at us 
discriminating between the niceness of Julia and Sophia. 
They think them both so nice. Poor things! They cannot 
know, of course, that before they entered the drawing-room 
Julia was enchanting us all with her merry humour, and 
Sophia was yawning dismally behind her fan, and turning up 
her nose at Julia’s home-made gown. Dear Julia! We all 
love her; the men because they must, and we—because she is 
a@ woman’s woman.—lI am, Sir, &c., AN OBSERVER. 





THE REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM. 

[To THB EpiTor OF THE “SprcraTor.’’} 
Srr,—In your review of an article in the Edinburgh Review 
on “ The Revival of Quakerism,” you quote from it a statement 
that the Society of Friends “during the last decade has in- 
creased the number of its active as compared with its nominal 
members by at least 20 per cent...... The 5,041 active 
members of the Society in 1881 had increased to 6,110 active 
members in 1890.” 

I can hardly imagine that any religious body would attempt 
to tabulate, still less that it would publish, such a distinction 
between its “active” and “nominal” members. Such a 
proceeding would, at any rate, be eminently uncharactcristic 
of the Society of Friends. I have not seen the article in 
question, but from your review it seems obvious that the 
writer has been misled by the expression “attenders of 
meetings ” (the number of whom was in 1890 given in the 
Society’s “Tabular Statement” as 6,110). This expression 
refers to persons “not in membership” who make Friends’ 
meetings their habitual place of worship.—I am, Sir, &ec., 

A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

[The error was in our interpreting the Edinburgh Review's 
phrase “habitual attenders” as if it meant (as possibly in 
the Reviewer’s mind it did) the more attached members of the 
body, who correspond to the communicants of other Churches. 
There is nothing in the Edinburgh article to suggest that the 
attenders, or “habitual attenders,” as it calls them, are not 
members.—Ep. Spectator. | 





A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES. 
[To THe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—What has become of the Spectator’s sense of humour ? 
A woman is supposed to have none; but, guided by the adver- 
tisement of the above tales as “ comical and pathetic,” by the 
remarks in the book itself that the particular tale you dis- 
approve of is told in the firelight by a “grim old surgeon,” 
that the company wink significantly to each other when he is 





about to begin his narration, that even he qualifies the crowning 
incident as being only hearsay, I managed to catch the mood 
I was expected to catch, and so escaped the sense of disgust 
from which your reviewer suffered,—enjoying the serio-comic 
horrors of the situation with the same equanimity as one used 
to feel over the tragedy of “ Blue Beard” or “Punch and 
Judy.” Perhaps your reviewer also considers the ill-usage of 
wife by husband in the latter performance as (to use his own 
words) “a disgusting little” drama. 

By reason of the subjects of these tales, the question is one 
on which a woman’s opinion should carry more weight than a 
man’s; and consequently I,as would doubtless many other 
readers of my own sex, state my dissent from your opinion of 
the stories. It is also noteworthy that none of the best-con- 
ducted women’s periodicals have seen anything more to repre- 
hend in “ A Group of Noble Dames” than does your obedient 
servant, THALIA. 

[Every reader will be aware that the stories were intended 
to have a humorousturn. But the subjects were in general 
of a nature quite unfit for humorous treatment. A joke on 
such subjects may be even more repulsive than a serious 
defence of what is objectionable—Ep. Spectator. ] 





KEATS’S LATIN BLUNDER. 

(To tHe Eprror or THE “ SpectTator.’’] 
Sir,—Precisely the same “singular grammatical blunder in 
the use of a Latin word” as you notice in one of Keats’s 
letters in the Spectator of August Ist, occurs in the opening 
chapter of Emily Bronté’s “Wuthering Heights:”—*“I had 
no desire to aggravate his impatience previous to inspecting 
the penetralium.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


12 Marlborough Place, N.W. JAMES C. LEDLIE. 








POETRY. 


THE FELLOWS’ GARDEN. 
KING'S COLLEGE, CAMB&IDGE. 
SITTING on a garden-seat. 
All a summer afternoon, 
Reading, while the envious heat 
Haunts you like a weary tune: 
Watching other people playing, 
Playing at a certain game; 
Bodies flitting, twisting, swaying : 
White balls flying, white forms vying 
With each other: can you blame 
One who says: “ The worst of men is 
He who first devised Lawn-Tennis ” ? 





In a villa’s garden-plot 
Such a game might be allowed : 
When a London square grows hot, 
Let a fashionable crowd 
Gather, where the brown turf hardens, 
With their Sunday hats and racquets: 
But in perfect College,gardens 
Made for leisure, rife with pleasure, 
Where men go in flannel jackets, 
Read their books, and dream their dreams, 
Forge their future volumes’ themes, 


Is it decent, is it right, 

That a man should have to look at 
Such a melancholy sight, 

One so made to throw a book at, 
As a little don that’s prancing, 

With a wild, perspiring air, 
All about the court is dancing, 
Gallopading, masquerading, 

Though so pale and scant of hair, 
As an athlete? Let him do it 
Somewhere else, or duly rue it. 


Nay, more: it was here, was it not, 
That we wandered, two friends and I, 

Past the end of June, when a large half-moon 
Sailed sad in a sober sky, 

And the trees that were leafy and thick forgot 
To be green, and the mist-wreaths wandered by. 
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And the world beyond was a dim expanse 

Of blue that was green, and green that was blue; 
And the bushes were black which enclosed our track, 

And the flowers were dashed with a blackness too, 
And caught in a rapture, or rapt in a trance, 

The garden was waiting: such hours are few! 


For there lingered a remnant of rosy light 

On the tall grey chapel beyond the trees, 
And the west not ablaze, but aglow with rays 

That had faded: a whisper of rest the breeze, 
And the silence a tremulous, still delight, 

And the unseen meadows as unseen seas. 


And we noted a spot where the purple shade, 
Which hid the tree-trunks and dimmed the grass, 

Seemed to mean far more than it meant before, 
Till all that we fancied took shape and was: 

And we looked on a deep, reposeful glade, 
Whence Satyr and Dryad and Faun might pass. 


And that’s what the garden must mean for me, 

For me and my friends who were there that night : 
What wonder, then, if I hate the men 

Who prove beyond doubt, when the noon is bright, 
That my glade is a lawn which can easily be 

Deformed with horrible squares of white, 

And peopled with forms that offend my sight. 

J. K.S. 








BOOKS. 


See 

RICHARD REDGRAVE.* 
In compiling this memoir of a distinguished Academician 
and a good man, Miss Redgrave has exhibited great discre- 
tion. No attempt is made to discuss Mr. Redgrave’s position 
as an artist, and comparatively little information is given 
beyond that which is needed to make the diary intelligible. 
The volume opens with a brief autobiography. The artist 
was born in 1804, in Belgrave Terrace, Pimlico, and he relates 
that the space between the terrace and the Thames, now 
covered by large squares and fine houses, was then a succes- 
sion of osier-swamps continually overflowed by the river. 
The fields around were the haunts of vagrants and pugilists, 
and from the windows of the house the boy looked upon many 
a bloodily contested prize-fight ; and in these fights, which 
generally took place at 5 o’clock in the morning, women as well 
as men engaged. Of the cruel punishments and brutal manners 
of theage, several illustrations are given :—“ This was the time 
when it was not uncommon to hear of four or six persons 
being ordered for simultaneous execution at the Old Bailey, 
and when whippings at the cart-tail in the public streets, and 
standing in the pillory to be pelted nearly to death, were not 
unusual occurrences.” School in those days was known to 
boys chiefly as a place of punishment, and Mr. Redgrave 
suffered with the rest. The whipping was often so severe 
that the blood flowed, and his master had been known to flog 
nineteen boys before breakfast. Mr. Redgrave’s father had a 
manufactory for wire-fences, but trade was depressed, his 
family was large, and the expense of housekeeping great in 
the years after the Peace, when tea was 7s. or 8s. a pound, 
when a quartern-loaf cost from 1s. 10d. to 2s., and salt was 
highly taxed. 

Richard Redgrave began the struggle of life early, but he 
devoted all his spare time to art, and painted his first land- 
scape in oil “with long Japanese brushes, such as painters 
make lines with.” At twenty-two, having been admitted into 
the Royal Academy as a student, he determined to leave 
home and trust wholly to art. For years he devoted him- 
self to study and to teaching, and as there were no cheap 
conveyances available, he sometimes walked fifteen miles 
a day to give lessons to his pupils. At this period he 
came under the influence of Edward Irving, attended his 
chapel, and even consulted the preacher as to whether he 
should become a member of the Scotch Church. From this 
step Irving dissuaded him, saying that he considered the 
Church of England a true branch of the Christian Church, 
and that, having been born in it, he should remain in it. The 
manifestation of tongues caused Redgrave to leave the 





* Richard Redgrave, C.B., R.A.: a Memoir. Compiled from his Diary by F. M. 
Redgrave. London: Cassell and Co, ; iia 





Irvingite Church, but he never lost his veneration for 
Irving both as a man and as a preacher. By degrees 
he had more leisure for his work as an artist, and after 
1832 appears to have exhibited each year on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. Wilkie was a “hanger” in one of 
those early years, and so pleased was he with Redgrave’s 
“ Ellen Orford,” that he took down one of his own works to 
give the picture a good place. In 1840 he was elected an 
Associate, and ten years later an R.A. He won his first 
laurels as a figure-painter: the love of landscape art was 
developed a little later. For his “ Woodland Mirror,” one of 
his best landscapes, he received the congratulations of the 
Queen. We are not told what sums he received for his 
pictures, but they must have been considerable, for long 
before Redgrave was made an Academician, he built himself 
a house in Hyde Park Gate—“at that time almost a rural 
neighbourhood ”—and there he spent the remainder of his life- 
He had also a cottage upon Abinger Common, and no 
landscape-painter or poet could have easily selected a sweeter 
retreat. Indeed, beautiful as the scenery is in the whole 
neighbourhood between Dorking and Guildford, this Common, 
with its fine woods, its wild open spaces covered with 
gorse and heather, its distant views, and close vicinity 
to Leith Hill, is perhaps the most beautiful spot. Mr. 
Redgrave’s name, as all the world knows, is intimately 
associated with all the art-work connected with South 
Kensington, and he laments that he was so identified with 
office work as to be almost forgotten as a painter. He was 
appointed in 1847, Master of the School of Design; in 1848, 
Head-Master and Manager; in 1852, Art Superintendent of 
the Department of Art; in 1854, Commissioner for the Fine 
Arts at the Paris International Exhibition ; in 1857, Inspector- 
General for Art; and in 1874, Director of the Art Division. 
He was also Surveyor of Crown Pictures, and so pleased was 
the Queen with his labours, that he received the offer of 
knighthood, which was respectfully declined. Ultimately, on 
his retirement, the C.B. was conferred upon him, and after a 
period of blindness, borne with great cheerfulness and sub- 
mission, the genial and good old man passed away in 
December, 1888, blessed with the honour and friendship that 
should accompany old age. 

For the general reader, the main interest of the volume lies 
in its anecdotes. Like all artists who win a distinguished 
name, Redgrave saw a good deal of life, and his official position 
brought him into frequent communication with statesmen and 
with London society. With his brethren of the Royal 
Academy he appears to have been on the most friendly terms, 
and the anecdotes associated with their names are perhaps 
the most fitted for quotation. Redgrave had a considerable 
sense of humour, and he knows how to tell a story. A few 
that he relates have been told before, but the greater number 
are new to us. Here is a story told by Sir C. Eastlake of 
Haydon, very characteristic, it is to be feared, of that 
unfortunate artist :— 


“ We were talking of theatrical recollections, and Eastlake said 
he remembered the ‘O. P.’ riots, and was prescnt on the first 
night when they broke out. Haydon had said, ‘ My boy, we will 
go to the theatre.’ And to the theatre accordingly they went ; to 
the boxes, of course, for Haydon loved everything of the best. 
When they came to the door, Haydon said, ‘ You’ll pay for me, my 
boy, and we’ll settle it when we settle the other little matters.’ 
When they got into the box, they found the place in an uproar, 
and both of them entered fully into the spirit of it. On coming 
away, Haydon said, ‘My boy, we must see this out. This is 
glorious!’ So they went the next night, when there was the 
same demand, ‘ Now, my boy, you'll pay.’ And thirteen nights 
did this continue, ‘much to my horror,’ said Eastlake, ‘as I was 
but a student with a very limited allowance, and this made a great 
hole in it. It was a strange way of taking care of me, and, after 
all, the “ O. P.” tired us out.” ‘Did you ever get paid?’ ‘Oh 
no! Paid? No! but I got advice, which was worth much to me. 
Soon after this, he said to me, “ Well, my boy, we’ll go to Hamp- 
ton Court.” And so we went, and this was added to the other 
little matters for future settlement. Another day he came to ask 
me to join him in a visit to the Tower. He had borrowed some 
armour, and was about to return it. So it was put into a hackney 
coach, and we started with it. Of course I paid the coach, andas 
we paced through the armoury, he said, “ I may have to borrow 
again, we must be liberal to the servants, have you any half- 
crowns ?”? These also were placed with the little account between 
us, which never got settled.’ ” 


Another story similar in character is related of Herbert. Its 
whimsicality will incline the reader to forgive the artist, 
although Landseer could not :— 


“ George Leslie, who was dining with us last week, told us an 
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amusing anecdote of Edwin Landseer and Herbert. They were 
in the Atheneum after one of our Academy meetings, and Land- 
seer called for sherry and soda-water, and Herbert, in his broken 
English, said to the waiter, ‘Some of zat also to me.’ When it 
came, he said, ‘Ah, I shall have no money; pay for me, Land- 
seer.” Landseer paid somewhat unwillingly, and shortly after- 
wards they went out together. Herbert then stopped to listen 
to some beggar in the street. ‘Ah, stay a bit, I want to do a 
leetle charity ; but you, my dear friend, must lend me a shilling.’ 
Herbert then retired to do his bit of charity. Shortly after, 
there was another beggar, and another bit of charity. He again 
rejoined Sir Edwin, saying, ‘Let me see, sherry drink, Is. ; 
charity, 2s.; ah! I do owe you 3s. Yet now I zink of it, you 
shall do ze charity, it will be good for your soul; and I shall pay 
you ze one shilling.” lLandseer related the story, not relishing 
charity by proxy.” 

Redgrave appears to have had none of the jealousy so com- 
monly ascribed to artists, and he does ample justice to his 
professional brethren. Yet he knew that the feeling did 
sometimes embitter a painter’s life; and after mentioning the 
report that Danby died of mortification when Poole was 
elected an Academician, he adds:—“I do not know whether 
he really felt this, but I do know they must have looked upon 
each other with bitter feelings.” Charles Landseer was full 
of anecdotes and fun, and sometimes could not restrain his 
untimely mirth even at funérals. Here is one of his humorous 
stories :—“ A few nights ago I was in the pit of the theatre, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Wellington came into a box. 
Some persons—evidently country sight-seers in town for a few 
days only—were sitting next to me, so I said to them, ‘ That 
is the Duke of Wellington who has just entered the box.’ ‘In- 
deed, Sir!’ they simultaneously said; ‘the present Duke?’” 
Charles Landseer’s story was suggested by one previously told 
by Eastlake. Rogers, the poet, was in Paris “ with a very old 
friend, a trifle vague in his mind. Rogérs said to him: “I 
have been walking to day in the Champs Elysées, and I was 
met by an old lady, who stopped, and looking fixedly at me, 
said, ‘Sir, isn’t your name Rogers?’ Pausing a moment, he 
was interrupted by his friend, who said, ‘ Well, and was it ?’” 
A. E. Chalon, R.A., did not always find Art soothing, and 
could at times be a little grumpy, as the following amusing 
anecdote will prove :— 

“ Hook had been teaching him to etch, and spent the evening 
with him to ‘bite in,’ and Hook, while he leant over the acid, 
praised the P.R. Brethren. Chalon walked round and round, 
snapping and snarling at every word. ‘ At last Chalon said, “ John 
(J. J. Chalon, R.A.) and I always say that you are so like a friend 
of ours—like Stump. You knew Stump? Notknow Stump? I 
thought everybody knew Stump. You ought to know who Stump 
was; he painted stags. We used to think him very like his own 
stags. He was very like you. He was an old friend of John’s and 
mine. He was very ugly.” This last sally seemed to relieve him,’ 
said Hook. ‘As to myself, I was so amused I was nearly bursting 
with suppressed laughter.’ ” 

Maclise is described as a charming companion, full of child- 
like fun, “ most graphic in his word-painting and his grotesque 
mode of story-telling.” Mulready, who was “rather tediously 
agreeable in society,” is said to have loved his art so well, that 
at seventy-three he was hard at work at the “ Life,” like any 
young student, and on being asked one day to dinner, excused 
himself because it was his night at the drawing-class. “I 
used,” said he, “ to draw rapidly in pen-and-ink, but I find I 
have lost some of my power. I used to be able to draw half- 
a-dozen hands carefully and correctly in an hour. Now I find 
I can’t do that. I must restore that power; I must get it up 
again!” For Leslie, Redgrave had a warm affection, and on 
hearing of his death, writes that he was in many respects a 
model man, “so simple, so sweet-tempered, and with a mind so 
full in all matters of art.” This mention of Leslie leads toa 
good story told by Lee of Constable :—“I hear you sell all 
your pictures,” said Constable to the younger landscape- 
painter.” “Why, yes,” said Lee; “I’m pretty fortunate.” 
“Don’t you sell yours?” ‘ No,” said Constable; “I don’t 
sell any of my pictures, and I’ll tell you why. When I paint 
a bad picture, I don’t like to part with it, and when I paint a 
good one, I like to keep it.” On one occasion, when Constable 
was on the Council of the Royal Academy, one of his pictures 
was rejected by the judges. On discovering who was the 
artist, apologies were made, and the picture taken from the 
condemned heap :— 

“But after work was over,” Redgrave adds, “Constable took 
the picture under his arm, and despite the remonstrances of 
his colleagues, marched off with it. ‘I can’t think,’ said he, ‘ of 
its being hung after it has been fairly turned out.’ The work so 
condemned was ‘The Stream, bordered with willows,’ now in the 
South Kensington Museum. Of this picture, Leslie, who had an 





intense admiration of Constable’s art, once said to me that he 
would give any work he (Leslie) had painted for it, so warmly did 
he admire it.” 


Redgrave was frequently at Hatfield, and among other 
anecdotes, relates one told him by Lady Salisbury of a house- 
keeper who, on going round with a party, pointed out a por- 
trait as Catherine de Medici, sister of Venus de Medici. 
Several good stories are told that have no connection with art 
orartists. Lord Granville relates some of the best, and one of 
these must be recorded. Speaking of Wilkes, he said that on 
the occasion of an election, his humour was unrivalled. “ Once 
he asked an elector to vote for him. ‘No,’ replied the man 
warmly; ‘I’d rather vote for the devil.’ ‘ Yes,’ responded 
Wilkes; ‘but in case your friend doesn’t stand P’” 

A great number of anecdotes are told of Sheepshanks, who 
must have been very eccentric. He treated his servants 
sumptuously, and told Redgrave that his personal expenses. 
did not exceed £2 perannum. “One pair of shoes lasts me,” 
he said, “two years, and I have not had a new hat for three 
years.” He was, indeed, liberal to every one but himself. As 
a contrast, we may give the story told by Landseer of a stingy 
clergyman whose house was infested with rats. A rat-catcher 
was recommended to him who thought he might be able to get 
rid of them for one sovereign. The work, however, proved 
more arduous than he expected, and one Saturday the man 
appeared in the clergyman’s study with a sack on his shoulders 
full of the rats he had caught :— 

“© Well, my man,’ said the parson, ‘have you got them all?’ 

—‘ Yes, your reverence. I think I han’t left one! ’—‘ Well done,’ 
said the parson ; ‘ here is your pound, and now that will do, I am 
busy.’—‘ Yes,’ replied the man of rats,‘ but it have taken much 
longer than I expected, much longer, and I ought to have 5s. 
more.’—‘ No more, no more !’ said the parson ; ‘ you have got them 
all, and I have fulfilled the contract; there, that will do, that will 
do !’—‘ No, egad!’ said the rat-catcher, ‘ but it won’t do; and if 
you won’t pay the extra 5s., why, you may even have the extra rats,” 
and he made no more ado, but opened the bag and let out all the 
rats on the floor.” 
It will not be fair to Miss Redgrave to be so liberal with this 
highly entertaining volume ; and indeed, if we were to attempt 
to empty her bag of all the good things it contains, far more 
space would be needed than is at our command. Our readers 
must dip into it for themselves, and they will not be un- 
rewarded. 





TWO NOVELS.* 
On Heather Hills is an original novel considerably above the 
average in merit, and somewhat different from the generality 
of novels also in construction. It is composed of a series of 
episodes showing alternately aspects of life humorous and 
serious, connected by a story which is fresh and interesting, 
even if occasionally a little inclined to drag; and some of these 
episodes are sufficiently complete in themselves to suggest the 
idea of having perhaps been originally intended for independent 
publication as short magazine articles, or something of that sort. 
For instance, the first of the six “ books ” into which the whole is 
divided, might quite well be considered alone and apart from 
the sequel, as a thrilling record of adventure. In it is described 
how five shipwrecked ladies and gentlemen landed on a remote 
part of Scotland, and wandered on wild moors without 
finding food or human habitation, until hardship and priva- 
tion proved fatal to two of them, and very nearly to all; and 
while there is no improbability to offend in the tale, it is told 
with a skill that renders it as exciting as though the scene 
were laid in a desert island, so that one hardly realises 
the proximity of the famished castaways to haunts of civilisa- 
tion, until the fact is brought home to one by their discovery 
of chicken-bones and sandwich-papers left by recent picnickers. 
Another “ book” that might easily be taken by itself is the 
one describing the heroine’s honeymoon, and this, instead of 
containing the mawkish sentiment commonly associated with 
that phase of life, has a very amusing account of the experiences 
of a whimsical, innocently puckish (if we may coin a word) 
Australian girl who, in a laughter-loving yet friendly spirit, 
studies manners and customs in various primitive Scotch 
places, and especially in an Arcadia where punctuality is un- 
known, and she makes the grand discovery that the secret of 
contentment consists in omitting to wind up clocks and 
watches. Her impulsive freakishness leads during the honey- 
moon to nothing worse than harmless fun, but subsequently 
works serious mischief to both herself and others, by causing 





* (1.) On Heather Hills, London: Alexander Gardner.—(2.) Jardyne’s Wife. 
By ©. J. Wills. London: Trischler and Co, 
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her to leave her husband to follow another man for whom she 
has a passing fancy, and who does not want her. And her 
acting as she does, on the extremely slight provocation she 
received, is, to our mind, the book’s weakest point; for 
though, no doubt, the sudden flight from home was in 
keeping with a part of her character, she had qualities capable 
of holding that part in check, and was too really right-minded 
and sensible to have been guilty of behaviour which was both 
wrong and extraordinarily foolish. The other personage of 
chief importance is her husband, between whom and her the 
reader’s interest is divided equally. Strong by name and 
nature, yet tender; iron in mind and body; absolutely un- 
selfish and self-controlled; and of true heroic mould in all 
ways, he elects to play the part of Enoch Arden in order to 
save his wife’s reputation; and though there may be doubts 
as to whether he might not have found some more satisfactory 
method of effecting his object, it is impossible to refrain from 
admiring the selfless chivalry he displays. Again, the steadi- 
ness with which he perseveres in his incognito to the last, is 
probably mistaken as far as concerns the happiness of the 
person for whom he sacrifices himself, because it seems 
evident that (had the choice been given her) she would 
rather have had him back, notwithstanding the self-reproach 
that would have been entailed by a knowledge of his existence, 
than have sailed away alone to Australia; but here also, 
even if his action was mistaken, at any rate its motive was 
nobly unselfish. A little information as to previous relation- 
ships between the characters would not have been amiss. The 
story’s abrupt commencement, “The boat at last grated on 
the beach, and the shipwrecked wanderers stepped silently to 
land,” introduces an Australian father, mother, and daughter, 
an Englishman, and a Scotchman, who have been yachting 
together, and the reader never quite understands how they 
came to be on such terms of intimacy; the acquaintance 
between the girl and the two young men can have been, at the 
outside, only very few days old, reckoning by the long time 
which has elapsed when it is subsequently mentioned that she 
had never seen them “until six weeks ago.” Scotland and 
the East End of London are the sources whence the book’s 
experiences of life are derived. There are one or two slightly 
laboured passages, and other indications, making us fancy 
that the author has not yet had much practice as a 
novelist ; but he is unmistakably clever enough to ensure 
a welcome for the next work from his pen. 

Mr. Wills, though apparently not sharing Edmond About’s 
opinion that “un livre sans préface ressemble 4 un homme qui 
est sorti sans chapeau,” gives a preface to Jardyne’s Wife 
for the purpose of stating that his story does not owe 
its origin to a recent celebrated North-Country poisoning 
ease. And the resemblance between that case and the plot of 
this novel, wherein a rich and ailing husband dies suddenly 
by poison, in so suspicious a manner as to entail inquest, trial, 
and verdict of “ Wilful murder” against his young and beauti- 
ful wife, is certainly strong enough to make the disclaimer by 
no means superfiuous. The prominent impression left in our 
mind by the book is that the author’s success has led him 
astray, and the gift for clever and vivacious writing which he 
indisputably possesses has tempted him to the mistaken belief 
that whatever idea happens to come into his head, may safely 
be straightway transferred to paper and despatched to the 
printer without needing any further consideration. And 
under these circumstances, the best wish that can be offered 
him is obviously the chastening of a publisher who, instead of 
being satisfied with the slipshod, rubbishy stuff which abounds 
in Jardyne’s Wife, will force him to bestow upon his work the 
amount of pains requisite to do justice to his reputation and 
real merits. Deeming evidently that it is incumbent on him 
to point out motes in the eyes of other novelists, he is too 
much engrossed in discharging his duty to be able to attend 
to any beams of his own. Consequently, he speaks with lofty 
scorn of padding as a sort of perquisite, or recognised abuse, 
allowed to writers of fiction, which he himself is above making 
use of, without remembering how many of his pages are filled 
with it; and sees no absurdity in promising to spare readers 
“‘the regulation two pages and a half of descriptive stuff” by 
way of immediate prelude to a quite unnecessary two pages of 
that article. After declaring repeatedly that descriptions are 
not wanted, and generally “beneath contempt,” he presently 
announces, nevertheless, that he himself means to “ have a 
try” at a landscape; and when the reader, anticipating 





a model of word-painting from so severe a censor, and 
ascribing to over-modesty the twice-given warning, “I’m 
not good at descriptions,” hurries on eagerly to enjoy 
the expected treat, he is somewhat disappointed to find 
no more graceful novelty than “golden grain and green 
pasture-land” compared to “an immense sumptuous rug;” 
and to be told that this, in conjunction with such common- 
place features as “umbrageous oaks” and “ leafy spinnies,” 
brought into the face of the beholder a “high” romantic 
expression. What sort of expression is that? Now and 
again the author’s fancy takes him to heights beyond our 
reach, and we hardly know whether to apply to his utterances 
the irreverent term “Bosh!” or to contemplate them with 
respectful admiration as flights of genius not to be com- 
prehended by ordinary mortals,—as, for instance, in the 
passage wherein he attributes memories to poplars, and says: 
“A fine natural memory, reared in Kent, like Sir Hamo’s, can 
review its whole life by glancing at a poplar. You may say 
that it is the uniqueness of the tree that gives distinction to its 
surroundings, but I think not. I think it is the poplar’s memory 
that reacts on yours: you are hypnotised when you think of a 
poplar you have seen, and you become a medium.” 
It is rather puzzling, too, after finding the state of “ poor- 
devilship ” described as one which some are born to, some 
attain to, and some have thrust upon them, to be told that 
the hero was a case of all three: if Nature had placed the 
poor man in that condition by birth, how could he be said 
also to have arrived at it artificially, any more than a person 
who is born an Englishman can be said to become one in 
after-life? The miud of a lover of etiquette will be sorely 
exercised to discover the real rank of the hero’s mother, 
because, as she is termed alternately “‘ Lady Dorothea” and 
“Lady Davenant,” it is impossible to tell whether the title 
belonged to her in her own right, or only because she was 
the wife of a baronet. As the adjective “jimp” is wholly 
unknown to us, we are at a loss to know whether “ jimp”- 
mindedness is a thing desirable or otherwise. But we are 
quite sure we object to the careless wording of a simile com- 
paring the cramming of people with “ literary stuff” to the 
cramming of young turkeys, which reads as though these 
birds were swallowers of literature; and we object also to the 
anomaly of talking of an iron mask as “ tightening.” A great 
many more instances of slipshod writing and slovenliness (both 
in style and composition) might be adduced if wanted ; but as 
we have already enumerated sufficient to prove our charge, it 
is needless to continue. 





THE PERMANENT ELEMENTS OF RELIGION.* 


Tux Bishop of Ripon’s Bampton Lectures were oratorically a 
tour de force. It was a unique experience to hear the Bampton 
Lecturer discourse for more than an hour at a time without a 
note, without a pause, with such rapidity of delivery as made it 
difficult for the reporters to follow him, yet with such dis- 
tinctness of elocution that not a word was lost, and such grace 
of diction that the attention of the crowded audience never 
flagged. Extemporaneous sermons are generally, both in 
matter and manner, much better to listen to than to read, 
and this must be true especially of so finished an orator as the 
Bishop of Ripon. It is impossible to transfer to the printed 
page the play of features, the inflexions of voice, the expres- 
sive gesture which made it a treat to listen to these lectures as 
they were delivered from the pulpit of St. Mary’s. But the 
Bishop of Ripon’s suffer less than most extemporaneous 
sermons from this ordeal. We do not know what his method 
of preparation is,—how far the sentences as well as the 
ideas are arranged beforehand. Some speakers—Mr. Glad- 
stone, we believe, is one of them—trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment for the language in which their ideas 
are clothed. Others write down their speeches or sermons 
beforehand and commit them to memory, and some have the 
faculty of doing this with very little trouble. The present 
writer knew a Member of the House of Commons who could, 
after one perusal, deliver without the alteration of a word, a 
speech of two hours’ duration that he had written down 
some days before. Intermediate between these two classes 
of public speakers are those who can prepare their speeches, 
language and all, without the aid of more than a few 





* The Permavent Elements of Religion. Eight Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A., 
Canon of Salisbury. By W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Ripon. 
Second edition, London: Macmillan and Co. 1891, 
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guiding notes, and with these even they can dispense in 
the process of delivery. To which of these classes the 
Bishop of Ripon belongs, we do not know, but we should 
judge, to the latter. In style his Bampton Lectures seem less 
formal and elaborate than carefully written discourses; yet 
there is no slovenliness, no diffuseness, and none of the 
unnecessary repetitions which are characteristic of most 
extempore speaking. The style is crisp and bright, and 
carries the reader easily along with the lecturer. 

But it must not be supposed that the matter of these 
Bampton Lectures has suffered greatly from the fact of their 
spontaneous (if it be spontaneous) utterance. There have been 
Bampton Lecturers in recent years who have apparently 
deemed it their duty to assail some of the doctrines which 
by the provisions of the founder’s will they were bound to 
defend. “I appoint and direct,” says the founder of the 
Bampton Lectures, “that the eight Divinity Lecture Sermons 
shall be preached upon either of the following subjects: to 
confirm and establish the Christian Faith, and to confute all 
heretics and schismatics; upon ‘the divine authority of the 
Holy Scriptures ; upon the authority of the writings of the 
Primitive Fathers as to the faith and character of the 
Primitive Church; upon the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; upon the Divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon the 
articles of the Christian Faith, as comprehended in the 
Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds.” The Bishop of Ripon’s 
Bampton Lectures are not amenable to the reproach of using 
the lecturer’s privileged position to undermine the truths 
which he has been elected to defend. Some readers, indeed, 
may desiderate a clearer and more definite advocacy of the 
objective truths of Christianity than he finds here ; but that 
were to forget the purpose of the lectiirer, which was not so 
much to expound any of the articles of the Christian Faith as 
to inquire into the suitability of the Christian religion to the 
innate craving and universal needs of human nature. “Such a 
study,” to quote the Bishop’s own words, “ deals with religion 
mainly from its subjective side. It is the history and study of the 
religious sentiment in man. It cannot deal with the objective 
truth of any religion. But, notwithstanding this, the study may 
bear indirect and none the less convincing witness to the truth 
of religion. It may afford a test of fitness which may create a 
strong presumption in favour of or against the permanent value 
of one religion or another. We may at least ascertain those 
permanent elements which man imperatively demands in a 
veligion, and which therefore must be supplied by any religion 
which rightly aspires to permanence. These elements we may 
call permanent elements of religion.” 

The Bishop of Ripon, mixing much in society of all classes, 
and conversant with current literature, has noted the widely 
prevalent assumption among educated men and large sections 
of the masses that Christianity is moribund, that it has passed 
its zenith, and is hastening towards that stage of decrepitude 
which has marked the development and decadence of all the 
religions known to history. These premature pzans over the 
dissolution of Christianity have prompted the Bishop of Ripon 
to inquire whether the religious sentiment is connatural to 
man—an essential part of his constitution; and if so, 
whether any religion exists which satisfies the demands of 
the religious instinct. It is obvious that if the religious 
instinct is really one of the constituent elements of human 
nature, it must be reckoned with. So that if Christianity do 
not meet the requirements of the instinct, there must be 
‘some other religion which does. For it is one of the accepted 
dogmas of modern science that every universal instinct must 
have its appropriate satisfaction ; that a desire which is co- 
extensive and coeval with any species of organic being 
must be intended by Nature to reach its end. This rule 
is found to apply universally throughout the sphere of 
organic life, and it applies admittedly to man’s bodily 
wants. Hunger implies food; thirst, drink; the eye, light; 
the ear, sound. But man has spiritual desires, however 
Materialists explain them, desires which are quite apart 
from bodily appetites, and which nothing material can 
satisfy. Man yearns for communion with the unseen, and 
believes in the existence of a supersensuous world inhabited 
by spiritual beings. It is idle to explain this universal belief, 
those universal longings, by any theory of the worship of 
ancestors. The worship of ancestors itself implies belief in 
their continued existence somewhere, and could not have arisen 





without such belief. Asa matter of fact, no race of human | 





beings has yet been discovered that has been proved destitute 
of the religious sentiment. It was thought at one time that 
the aborigines of Australia had neither religious rites nor a 
religious belief or sense of any kind. Buta recent traveller 
who gained their confidence by living among them discovered 
that they do possess some religious beliefs, which they occa- 
sionally express by symbolic rites, the impression to the con- 
trary being due to the extreme jealousy with which they are 
accustomed to conceal their religious rites from strangers. 


We may assume, therefore, as an axiom in anthropology, 
that man is a religious being. Consequently it follows that 
those who chant their premature hymns over the decadence 
of Christianity, are bound by their loyalty to the creed of 
Science to find a substitute for the religion of which they 
gladly predict the approaching downfall. They do not affect 
to believe that any other existing religion can adequately fill 
the vacuum which the extinction of Christianity would leave. 
Do they expect the apparition or evolution of any new religion 
to meet the demands of human nature? No; they believe 
that humanity can do without any religion. They might just 
as rationally conclude that man can live without food. And 
just as men who are denied congenial food are driven to 
gratify their appetite by eating pernicious and unsavoury 
matter, so man, bereft of a wholesome and purifying religion, 
will perforce resort to the unclean abominations of idolatry. 


The Bishop’s inquiry into the history of religion has con- 
vinced him that Dependence, Fellowship, Progress, constitute 
a trinity of requirements which lie at the basis of the religious 
sentiment, and are an integral part of it. And he finds that 
these three elements are characteristic in some degree of the 
three great religions of mankind, which—adopting the common 
but somewhat inaccurate nomenclature without justifying it 
—he calls “ the universal religions.” In Buddhism he finds Fel- 
lowship in its initial stages, while Dependence and Progress 
are recognised in its later developments. Islam recognises the 
element of Dependence; but that of Fellowship the Bishop 
considers an artificial growth, while Progress finds in Islam 
“nonatural home.” The Bishop might have stated the case even 
more strongly. The dependence which is at the root of Islam 
is not a dependence of filial love, but the dependence of slave to 
despot, of the creature to a creator whose one characteristic 
is unmoral omnipotent force. The God of Islam has no 
moral qualities. He is what the late Mr. Gifford Palgrave 
has aptly defined him,—“ a mere Pantheism of Force,” who re- 
wards or punishes arbitrarily and capriciously, without regard 
to the moral or immoral qualities of the objects of his favour 
or resentment. Islam, moreover, recognises no kinship with 
mankind as such. The Moslem abhors the sentiment that 
“nothing human is alien to him.” He recognises the fellow- 
ship of his co-religionists, and of no others. Hence the division 
of mankind in the creed of Islam into Dar-ul-Harb and 
Dar-ul-Islam,—the country of the enemy and the country of 
Islam. All human beings outside Islam are enemies who are 
justly amenable to death if they reject the Koran. The 
fellowship recognised by Islam is thus seen to be a mere 
caste feeling essentially antagonistic to the Christian idea 
connoted by the term. Progress under Islam is mani- 
festly impossible. It is barred by three insurmountable 
obstacles, which are of the essence of the system. First, 
polygamy, practically unlimited divorce and unrestrained 
concubinage, together with slavery, strike at the roots of 
domestic and social life, and poison it at its source. Second, 
freedom of thought and private judgment are strictly under 
ban. Toleration and Islam cannot co-exist. Third,the Koran 
stereotypes for ever, as the ne plus ultra of progress, the 
mental and moral condition of the founder of Islam. Progress 
beyond that is a capital offence. 

Christianity, the Bishop concludes, is the only religion 


which professes to fulfil, and does fulfil, the three primordial’ 


elements of the religious sentiment. It is thus the only 
religion which can properly be called universal, and which 
incorporates the permanent elements of religion. All pre- 
dictions as to its decadence and eventual disappearance are 
therefore confuted by the logie of facts. It corresponds to 
some of the universal needs of humanity, and is the only 
religion which does. 

This is the theme of the Bishop of Ripon’s Lectures, 
and he works it out in a pleasantly rhetorical style and with 
great wealth of illustration, making interesting digressions 
as he goes along to meet some of the current objections to 
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Christianity. He has, for instance, a very useful lecture in 
reply to the shallow objection that Christianity has had little 
to do with the progress of mankind, and is, indeed, responsible 
for the slowness of that progress, and for some of the greatest 
evils that have afflicted our race. But we must send our 
readers to the book itself. They will find it both interesting 
and instructive. The second edition contains corrections and 
additions, both in the body of the volume and in the appendix, 
which enhance considerably the value of the book. We have 
recognised the Bishop’s right to exclude any discussion of the 
dogmas of Christianity from his argument; but we do think 
that this exclusion is a serious defect, considering that the 
gravest objections raised against Christianity by theists are 
drawn from its elaborate dogmatic developments. 





THREE CENTURIES OF DERBYSHIRE HISTORY.* 


THE well-known and well-appreciated antiquarian, Dr. Cox, 
who has edited these volumes, concludes his preface with the 
boast that “ more has now been accomplished for the records 
of the County of Derby than has yet been done for the 
records of any other shire.” The result is most in- 
teresting, and sheds quite a new light on many pages 
of the general history of England. The records here edited, 
or rather, we ought to say, which form the basis of the essays 
herein embodied, are those of the Justices of the Peace for 
the County of Derby in Quarter-Sessions assembled ; and they 
appear, appropriately enough, just as the Quarter-Sessions 
themselves are giving way to a new and more complete 
administrative organisation, the County Council. 

The history of government by Quarter-Sessions begins with 
the reign of Elizabeth, though as early as 1362 Justices were 
directed to have Quarter-Sessions, and in the reign of 
Richard II. some were to have wages for their attendance, 
and though Quarter-Sessions are still held at the times 
determined by a statute of Henry V. The Lord-Lieutenancy, 
strictly a military office, but which has been in fact coincident 
with the development of the civil power of County Magistrates, 
dates from the reign of Mary “of bloody memory.” But it 
seems there are no regular records of Quarter-Sessions till 
1592 in Devonshire; and though in Derbyshire, as in many other 
counties, the records begin in a disjointed way in the reign of 
Elizabeth, they do not become connected till the time of the 
Civil War or afterwards. The growth of Quarter-Sessions 
was, in truth, in its day, like the creation of County Councils 
now. It was a double development in the direction of 
democracy and (if we may use an oxymoron) of local centrali- 
sation. The old county system of popular government by the 
County Courts had died away under the centrifugal tendencies 
of feudalism, and the disintegrating agencies of the petty inde- 
pendencies of lay and ecclesiastical manors and “ liberties.” The 
decimation of the great feudal houses in the Wars of the Roses, 
and the annihilation of the secular power of the Church in the 
Reformation, rendered a return to a common county life both 
practicable and necessary, and the country gentry in Quarter- 
Sessions, the backbone of the Puritan Revolution, stepped 
into the place vacated by the great Lords and Church Estab- 
lishments. The Lord-Lieutenancy represented the super- 
session of the greater medieval powers by the Crown; the 
Quarter-Sessions represented the supersession of the lesser 
medizval powers by the county. 

The Justices were not, in the early days covered by these 
volumes, very numerous. Thus, in 1579, when they were re- 
quired to take the Oath of Supremacy before Chief Justice 
Dwyer and his brother-Judge of Assize, only eighteen appeared, 
and two were reported as absent. In 1594, only twenty-one 
appeared at the Assizes; in 1624, twenty-six. No lists are, un- 
fortunately, given of later dates from which the growth to the 
present numbers can be traced,—an unfortunate omission, as 
these lists are extant in the form of calendars issued at Quarter- 
Sessions of those summoned ; and the omission is ill supplied 
by an alphabetical list of Justices without order of date. 

In the early days, the Justices had military as well as civil 
duties to perform. It was to them that the Lord-Lieutenant 
wrote in 1587 and 1588, when the Spanish Armada was ex- 
pected, to call out and review the “general musters” of the 
forces of the county to keep watch and ward. They were 
responsible for the Trained Bands of the reigns of James 
and Charles, which played an important part in the Civil 





* Three Centuries of Derbyshire Annals. By the Rev. J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. 2 vols, London: Bemrose and Sons, 





Wars, but are chiefly known to-day in connection with the 
great. John Gilpin. They had also the duty of providing 
pensions for maimed soldiers, a duty which the Civil Wars 
rendered no sinecure. The Justices had also to look after the 
Church militant. They had to report to the Privy Council as. 
to the state of the county in regard to observance of the Act 
of Uniformity in 1569, and to search for Popish Recusants. 
Derbyshire was a great home of Recusants, but it is rather 
astonishing to find the petty constable of a single parish, 
Hathersage, presenting fifty-three Recusantsin 1590, seventy- 
four in 1638, sixty-seven in 1693, thirty-seven in 1723, and 
forty-two as late as 1731. A good deal of interesting in- 
formation is given about the harrying of the Recusants of 
Derbyshire under Elizabeth, but as most of it is not drawn 
from Quarter-Sessions Records, and has, indeed, nothing 
to do with them, its presence in this book must be 
attributed to the ecclesiastical enthusiasm of the clerical 
author. Among the most interesting of these particulars, 
are the facts that in 1745 none of the Recusants subscribed 
to the county fund formed to raise a force against the Pre- 
tender, and that Prince Charlie himself, when marching from 
Ashbourne to Derby, “turned aside for an hour or two at Mr. 
German Pole’s, of Radbourne, where he met, by previous secret 
arrangement, several of the leading Recusants of Derbyshire, 
Leicestershire, and Staffordshire, as well as representatives of 
other families.” Even more interesting are the facts brought 
to light as to the organisation of Presbyterianism during the 
Civil War and Commonwealth. It has been commonly 
supposed that the elaborate arrangement of Presbytery, 
Classical and Provincial Assemblies, corresponding to Parish, 
Hundred, and Shire, never existed except on paper. But 
in Derbyshire at least, the two first existed in full force; 
and from the records of the Wirksworth Classical Assembly, 
or “Classics,” it appears that the organisation was pretty 
complete. The most salient result is, that while the Directory, 
with its monthly fasts, was quite as elaborate a book as 
the Book of Common Prayer, and, like it, obtained Parlia- 
mentary authority, the ordination of Presbyterian ministers 
was an even more formal and formidable operation than that 
of Anglican priests,—even Hebrew and Greek, and the power 
to translate Greek and Hebrew Testaments into Latin, being 
required. No wonder that people who had revolted from the 
Roman and Anglican Churches for excess of priesthood and 
formality, did not adhere to a Church in which the ministry 
was even more powerful, and formality even greater; and that 
at the Restoration the Church was able to regain possession 
of the field. When the new Act of Uniformity came in 166?, 
it found twelve “ Vicars of Bray” who had been clergymen 
and then became ministers, prepared to turn back to 
clergymen, and twenty-three ministers willing to become 
clergymen; while forty-seven were ejected, including two 
clergymen who, having become Presbyterian, refused to 
turn back again. The Conventicle Acts of 1664, and the 
Corporation and Test Acts, produced plenty of business 
for County Justices. The zeal with which the “ County Beak ” 
of those days perverted justice in religious matters, may 
remind us of some of the more modern scandals of the anti- 
poaching Bench. Thus, at the Sessions in 1683, one George 
Eaton was fined £20 for teaching and preaching in a con- 
venticle, and another 5s. for being present in the con- 
venticle to hear himself preach; and the Justices stuck to 
the fines inflicted, instead of paying one-third into the Treasury. 

We have not space to notice other and more secular work of 
the Justices, in regard to Poor-Law and Prisons. Suffice it 
to say that the history of their doings in these matters is not 
less interesting than that already noticed, and, as most his- 
torical records do, make us thank our stars that we live late 
in the nineteenth century, and not in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, or early nineteenth centuries. 





THE DEFENCE OF NEWMAN.* 
TuE two able Roman Catholics; Father Ryder, the successor 
of Cardinal Newman at the head of the Birmingham Oratory, 
and Mr. Wilfrid Ward, who has inherited so much of his 
father’s great ability, though with something of Newman’s 
insight into all the finer shades of thought,—indeed, something 
of his positive love for delicate intellectual shading, which is in 





* (1.) Philalethes. Some Words on Cardinal Newman, in the Contemporary 
Review for July. By Wilfrid Ward.—(2.) On Certain Ecclesiastical Miracles, 
in the Nineteenth Century for August. By H, I. D, Ryder. 
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curious contrast to Mr. W. G.Ward’s delight in drastic paradox, 
—have had no difficulty in showing how completely Dr. Abbott 
has misconceived the attitude of Cardinal Newman towards 
miracle. Both the papers to which we refer below lay the 
right stress on what is clear enough to anybody who knows 
Newman, that in his later essay on miracles, he never in- 
tended to weigh in any fine scientific balance what may be 
called the external evidence for any one ecclesiastical miracle 
outside Scripture, any more than in dealing with the Scripture 
miracles, he ever attempted to weigh in any fine scientific 
balance the historic character of the evidence for them. In 
both cases alike, Newman wished to insist that what deter- 
mined belief or disbelief in miracles as a class, was much more 
the ideal preoccupation with which the subject was approached, 
than the grains of evidence for and against particular miracles, 
which would, he thought, often give an ambiguous and not 
very positive result. Father Ryder, indeed, has more of the 
taste and capacity for minute historical investigation than 
the Cardinal had, and in the two instances of ecclesiastical 
miracles which he selects, he certainly makes out a very strong 
ease against the impartiality of Dr. Abbott’s examination. 
Especially in dealing with the articulate speech of the sixty 
African martyrs whose tongues were cut out by the Vandal 
King Hunneric, he shows that Dr. Newman had full justifi- 
cation for saying that if you can trust the early evidence as 
to the perfect articulation and even refinement of speech with 
which the sixty victims spoke after that cruel operation, there 
was something far beyond what the modern instances cited 
by Mr. Twistleton and others would justify us in expecting, 
Indeed, it is evident that Father Ryder is far more familiar 
with the literature of the subject than Dr. Abbott; and if Dr. 
Abbott wishes to see the evidence on this subject marshalled 
and weighed after a fashion very different from that of 
Newman’s a priori method of regarding the subject, he will 
find it in Father Ryder’s extremely able essay. Not, of course, 
that it will convince Dr. Abbott that there was anything super- 
natural in the case,—nor, indeed, are we at all sure that, from 
his point of view, it ought to convince him. As Cardinal Newman 
so clearly perceived, it is not easy so to exhaust all the detail of 
the evidence on subjects of this kind as to be able to assert 
with any confidence that the historical evidence excludes any 
natural explanation of a particular marvel. Admitting the force 
of all that Father Ryder says, we still want to know whether 
the evidence of Bishop Vite, and of Marcellinus, and of 
Gregory the Great’s witness, as to the articulateness of the 
tongueless sufferers, applied to all sixty of them, or only to 
a few of them taken as specimens of the rest ; and as we cannot 
go back to the old times and cross-examine them on this subject, 
that is a point on which it is impossible to get adequate evidence. 
But the matter in dispute is not the question of fact itself, but 
the question of Newman’s sincerity and fairness in discussing 
it. Newman well knew that there is always some real 
residuum of uncertainty in issues of this kind, on which 
scientific doubt may fasten; and though the man who had no 
bias against such occurrences might get full satisfaction 
as to the existence of the class from the number of separate 
instances in which the mind is compelled to recognise a 
high probability of something supernatural, there is hardly any 
individual case in which a man with the opposite bias cannot 
discover a sufficiently large loophole for escape from any such 
inference. To one who, like the author of The Kernel and the 
Husk, holds that “the time is perhaps not far distant when 
few will believe in miracles who do not also believe in an 
infallible Church,” it would, we think, be nearly impossible to 
prove a miracle of any kind. Dr. Abbott is not himself aware 
how much his own preconception against miracles as facts 
weighs in the scale of his historical estimates. Newman was 
perfectly aware how much his own preconception in favour of 
miracles as religious truths weighed in the scale of his historical 
estimates. Indeed, Newman’s exact position could hardly be 
better stated than it is by Father Ryder in the following 
passage :— 

“In his earlier essay (1825-6) he thought he could make a sharp 
distinction between the miracles of Scripture and those of Church 
history, grounded on intrinsic difference of character and com. 
pleteness of attestation; and that he might logically defend the 
former on grounds of natural reason, likelihood, and evidence 
against the opponents of Revelation, whilst setting the latter 
entirely, or all but entirely, aside. In the essay of 1842-3 he 
realises that this position is untenable. He saw that Church 


history is a chapter of the selfsame sacred narrative of which the 
‘Bible is another, and that each contains its record of miracles. 
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Whilst still maintaining that on the whole there was a distinction 
between scriptural and ecclesiastical miracles, inasmuch as the 
former were mainly evidential as deliberately exerted for the pur- 
pose of evidence, the latter mainly devotional and, so to speak, 
‘tentative,’ he was aware that many of either kind were to be 
found in each of the two systems; that, abstracting from inspira- 
tion, an appeal to which could not affect unbelievers, the attesta- 
tion for many of the scriptural miracles was as imperfect, to say 
the least, as that of many recorded in Church history; and that 
the testimony of the Fathers to the cessation of miracles had to 
be reconciled with their persistently witnessing to miracles 
actually taking place about them, and so must be understood in 
the sense of the above general distinction. (See, precisely to this 
effect, Saint Augustine, Retract. lib. i. c. xiii.) To put aside 
Church miracles altogether, without any reference to their evi- 
dence, or to demand as a sine qua non an absolute cogency of proof, 
in accordance with the ordinary Protestant spirit, appeared to 
Newman inconsistent with an ungrudging acceptance of Scripture 
miracles, and as threatening, in men so minded, an ultimate 
rejection of the Revelation of which miracles are an integral part, 
inasmuch as it implies an adhesion, conscious or unconscious, to 
the general principle that it is a mistake to believe in the 
miraculous. Thus we see how completely reasonable it was from 
his point of view for Newman to insist that the main matter to be 
considered was the question of antecedent probability. Once 
admit that miracles are antecedently probable, or at least not 
antecedently improbable under the circumstances, and then we 
shall admit the particular instances recorded, on such evidence as 
we should demand for any rare but admittedly possible occurrence 
such as had happened before and might happen again. It was to 
recommend this attitude of mind as the only one befitting a 
Christian, and not to prove this or that ecclesiastical miracle, that 
Newman wrote his essay.” 

And Mr. Wilfrid Ward, in the masterly essay called 
* Philalethes,” published in the Contemporary for July, de- 
lineates Newman’s attitude towards the supernatural with his 
usual delicacy and subtlety :— 

“Far from taking pleasure in representing evidence as per- 
suasive, he is constantly reminding us of its insufficiency, as con- 
trasted with the numerous considerations not in evidence which 
determine our deepest convictions. His own most intense belief 
was in God’s existence; and yet to him it was most fraught with 
difficulty, most hard to justify by evidence. He disparages the 
argument from causation ; he is not satisfied with the argument 
from design; he looks on the world at large (apart from the 
human conscience) as ‘ giving the lie’ to this great truth of which 
his whole being was full. Again, the Catholic Church was to him 
a great fact which, as viewed in the light of the anticipations 
raised by conscience, was in some sense its own evidence. Yet, 
instead of idealising its history to make it persuasive, as some 
ecclesiastical historians have done,—finding Popes perfect, 
scandals absent, popular Catholic religion admirable,—he notes 
with cold scrutiny all the flaws in the ‘ earthen vessels’ in which 
the treasure of faith has been preserved. Popular religion must 
be, he has said, corrupt. Malaria is at the foot of St. Peter’s rock. 
Popes themselves have been, on occasion, he sees, a scandal to 
Christendom. Catholics are often apparently no better—perhaps 
apparently they are worse—than the non-Catholics by whom they 
are surrounded. Similarly when defending the simple unques- 
tioning faith of a Christian in God and Christ, he sees each point 
that can be urged against it—how it seems to violate the primary 
laws of inquiry and reasoning, how hard at first sight it is to dis- 
tinguish it from bigotry or senseless credulity.” 

The truth is, that Newman was that very rare kind of 
idealist who, while profoundly idealistic, takes his type of 
idealism from revelation, and not from his own subjective 
bias. He could not bear to reflect on any one’s irremediable 
sufferings ; and yet,as he held that our Lord had revealed the 
eternity of suffering for the unrepentant, he made this one of 
the great distinguishing characteristics of his idealism. He 
had by nature a good deal of the agnostic in him, and did not 
hold that we could, with our feeble intellect, explore in any 
sease the nature of God. Yet the dogmatic decisions 
of the early Church were to him some of the most cha- 
racteristic of the features of his idealism. He could not 
believe in any supernatural revelation that did not con- 
tain distinct traces of truths that were above our reason, 
and which defied the force of our reason to analyse or 
comprehend them. He was a thorough idealist in looking 
upon material things as mere hints and shadows of spiritual 
things, but the spiritual things of which he took the 
physical universe to be the mere hints and shadows, were the 
spiritual things which are presented to us in the Bible as they 
were expounded and interpreted by the Church, with its 
sacramental principles and its logical caution in developing 
corollaries from assumptions of which it could hardly plumb 
the full meaning, just as mathematicians find that they can 
create a genuine calculus founded on “ impossible quantities,” 
as they call them on the first view of them, and indeed as, in 
some sense, they always remain. No wonder that, with an 
idealism of this kind penetrating his mind, Newman should 
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be quite unintelligible to an idealist like Dr. Abbott, who 
derives all his idealism from what Father Ryder happily calls 
the “aérated waters” of human sentiment. The very first 
axiom of Newman’s faith was that human sentiment, though 
it may be a very good starting-point when it is prepared to 
submit to the often severe curb of divine authority, is the 
most erratic of all influences, if it is determined to override 
the often awful teaching of God. He was an idealist who had 
no belief at all that you could extract a true theology from 
inductions, however wide, of human facts and observations. He 
held that theology must be men’s guide in the interpretation 
of these facts and observations, and that any one who attempted 
to generalise a theology out of human data, would succeed only 
in finding reasons for rejecting theology altogether. Doubt- 
less his view of the Church as the living embodiment of a 
divine inspiration which ought to be trusted to give the right 
general cue to our beliefs, though in particular cases it might 
very well fail to detect the tokens of human mistake or false- 
hood, led to what historians would call a credulous disposition, 
though he himself thought it no more credulous than a true 
son’s disposition to believe his father upright and innocent of 
fraud, however strong the primd-facie case made out against 
him. Newman was an idealist, nursed and educated in the 
belief that revelation is infinitely deeper and truer than human 
science, and of course he is not easily understood by an 
idealist who reads all the history which Newman read 
with a bias towards a favourable and submissive view of its 
lessons, in a spirit of suspicion and incredulity. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Contemporary is, on the whole, the best of the August 
magazines. Its first article, “ Italy, France, and the Papacy,” 
by Signor Crispi, is of great importance, as it contains a detailed 
attempt by the ex-Premier of Italy to show that his country 
has taken up its present position of guarded hostility to 
France purely on defensive grounds. France is jealous of the 
new nation beyond the Alps, and has never forgiven Italy the 
complete success with which she achieved her unity. To 
destroy this unity has become the settled policy of the 
Republic, and in order to accomplish this end, she never 
ceases her efforts to prevent the Papacy from accepting the 
Regno, and to hold out promises to the Pope that Italy 
shall some day be broken up into a weak Confederation of 
petty Republics in which the Holy See shall possess a 
temporal State. While this conspiracy between France and 
the Vatican is maintained, a conspiracy hostile to the very 
existence of the Italian nation, Italy has no choice but to join 
the alliance formed to hold France in check and to guarantee 
the status quo. Until France resigns her policy of hostile 
intrigue with the enemies of Italian unity, the Government of 
King Humbert must, in self-defence, side with the Central 
European League. This is the drift of Signor Crispi’s paper. 
The following passage deals with the alleged policy of the 
Vatican :— 

“The Republic is the desire of those who do not desire the 
national unity. A republic is the menace held over us by the 
author of the article in the April number of the Contemporary 
Review ; and that is the aspiration of the Vatican, which believes 
that by this road it may come to the re-establishment of the civil 
rule of the Popes. Let the Italians reflect. It is a question of 
the national existence, against which are set many snares. The 
argument is a serious one; and I could prove by the aid of 
documents how incessant are the efforts of our enemies to break 
up the unity of Italy. At the Vatican they deceive themselves 
as to the effect of their conspiracies; the four or five eminent 
persons who direct the movement in Italy and abroad wish to 
bring us back to the treaty of Zurich—which is going back 
thirty-two years—with a single substantial modification, the 
substitution of tiny republics for little principalities. I am com- 
pelled to believe that the Pope is alien to all these infernal 
manceuvres.” 

Signor Crispi goes on to tell how, during the year of the 
Papal Jubilee, a policy of conciliation with Italy was very 
nearly adopted by the Papacy :—“ The Jesuits, hearing of it, 
interfered, and the act of concord was prevented. A high 
ecclesiastical functionary, who had been informed of the 
negotiations, then wrote to the Pope from Paris that the 
Government of the Republic did not look with favour on the 
reconciliation of official Italy with the Holy See, so long as 
the Triple Alliance lasted. He added that it was not prudent 
to offend France, who, on the first opportunity, would raise 
the question of Rome again with the Powers, in order that it 
might be definitely settled in conformity with the desire of 


the Pope.” Unfortunately, the influence exercised from Paris 
was victorious. Signor Crispi proceeds :— 

“To encourage the Pope in a policy hostile to Italy, the 

prelate alluded to above” [this must mean the “high ecclesi- 
astical functionary ” at Paris] “on August 14th, 1887, wrote a 
letter to Cardinal Rampolla, showing again that at Paris the 
news of a possible accord between the Pope and the Italian 
Government had produced a painful impression; he therefore 
advised the Secretary of State to abstain from all negotiations. 
To show the understanding which inspired him, it is well ta 
extract a passage from the letter which the astute prelate declared 
he had written under the dictation of a French Minister :—‘ The 
unity of Italy [it said] is nothing but an anachronism ; the popu- 
lations are hostile, discontent reigns in the several parts of the 
peninsula, only a confederation at the utmost is possible; but it 
is doubtful whether the attempt could be made. France and 
the Holy See might unite to take away from them the dis- 
turbing element, permitting the populations to organise them- 
selves in autonomous States, according to their aspirations and 
interests, as well as their topographical pusition. The Pope might 
have a State with a territory in Central Italy, with a better con- 
figuration than the former State. France is ready to act on the 
first signal, provided that the Holy See unites with us, breaking 
off with Italy, and even leaving Rome in order to permit of the 
raising of the Roman question.’ ” 
We would gladly quote more from Signor Crispi’s interesting 
article, but space will only allow us to add that it closes with 
a virtual appeal to France to abandon the idea of crushing 
Italy, and to come to an understanding. If the Pope would 
only be content with his present position, which, after all, gives 
him complete inviolability, and, as recent events have shown, 
allows him to negotiate on equal terms with the sovereign 
Powers of the world, and would recognise the accomplished fact 
of Italian unity, this blessed consummation might, we believe, 
be reached. Asit is, France cannot resist the temptation of in- 
terfering at the Vatican. Were all excuse for this interference 
got rid of, a great danger to the peace of Europe would be 
removed.— Another article of interest is that on “The 
American Tramp,” which describes the curious slang and 
habits of the sixty thousand wanderers of the States, whose 
bond of freemasonry is never to have soiled their hands with 
work, These tramps, not to be confused with Gypsies or 
labourers in search of work, are almost invariably American- 
born. The writer of the article considers that they ought 
to be more severely punished than they are, the laws 
of many States being at present quite inadequate to deal 
with a very serious evil——Mr. D. Christie Murray 
contributes an article, “The Antipodeans,” which is a 
real attempt to state the facts about Australia and the 
Australians. What appears to have struck him most is the 
hatred “of England and all things English ” with which he 
was constantly confronted. “The strongest current of 
Australian feeling is setting with a tide of growing power 
against the Mother-country.” This is doubtless a very sad 
and very regrettable tendency, but Mr. Christie Murray pro- 
bably greatly exaggerates its extent. Englishmen should do all 
they can to prevent the growth of so unnatural, so horrible a 
sentiment. In our opinion, there is only one way, that of letting 
the Australians feel that we shall be in no sort of sense hostile 
to any efforts they may make towards more complete autonomy. 
It is natural enough that they should grow sour at the 
idea of being kept as “ Dependencies,’—the word which is 
the most hateful of all others to Colonial ears. If we 
endeavour to keep them bound to us by the gilded chains of 
Imperial Federation, we may easily intensify this feeling of 
dislike many-fold. If, however, we let the Australians know 
that whenever they choose to assume a position of equal 
alliance with the Old Country, we shall welcome their acces- 
sion to complete manhood, we may maintain for centuries the 
ties of brotherhood and friendliness. 

The Fortnightly has a fierce little article, by a Mr. Francis 
Adams, on “The Labour Movement in Australia,” which 
assumes the dominant Australian feeling in regard to England. 
to be much what Mr. Christie Murray represents it. The chief 
interest of the article centres in its description of the Colonial- 
born population of the interior,—the true Bushmen. These 
are described as an entirely new variety of the English race :— 

“The Englishman qui Englishman does not know how to per- 
manently thrive far from the sea. It is the absolute negation of 
his whole nature. He is the child of the sailors of the French 
wars, the grandchild of the Elizabethan ‘sea-dogs,’ and the great-- 
grandchild of the Jutland ‘sea-wolves;’ and if he is to become: 
the inhabitant of an earthbound interior, where no sea-breeze 
| ever penetrates, he must renounce his essential being. Whether 
or not the man of the American and Australian and African 
| Interior will ultimately become a fine and lasting feature of the 
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world’s history no one yet can say. But one thing is already 
manifest: Matthew Arnold and a good many other clever people 
to the contrary notwithstanding, in two generations he is so far 
removed from the original Englishman that it is the clearest case 
of racial antipathy. It is tiger and lion—nay, it is cat and dog. 
Their instantaneous attraction is solely to one another’s throats. 
ener Behold, then, this native-born Australian of the Interior of 
the first and second generations, sullen and sombre-souled, ever- 
lastingly confronting a hostile sun, his digestion ruined with an 
endless stream of tannin (he calls it tea), a spare eater, a spare 
drinker, precociously and neurotically amorous, biliously and 
satanically proud, able to shoot rabbits and birds with a rifle, 
and to sit any horse yet born from morning till night. He cares so 
little for the curse of existence that on occasion he will grinningly 
throw away his life for a trifle. When he begins to ‘blow,’ or to 
swear, his drawling words, superhuman lies or face-whipping 
curses, come out of him in one long, nervous spasm. The English 
condemnatory volubility is utterly gone. His generosity is reck- 
less in its extremity. Touch his heart, and he tends you in your 
hour of sickness like a woman in love. It is not for nothing 
‘that one lives in desperate Drought-land on mutton, tannin, 
and unspeakable‘damper.’..... Discussion, intense and acrid, 
is his delight. The Union as a practical gospel, Socialism as his 
devoted creed—these are the primal subjects. Multa tacere loquere 
paratus, the long silences inform the long dialogues with an 
astonishing pregnancy of thought and phrase. He has all the 
enumerated characteristics of the type. His thirsty craving is 
for clear and cooling streams, not for fusel oil. His one vice is 
gambling. If that bites him, he becomes demoniac. It is the 
same with a far more stolid stoic than he—the Chinaman.” 
In another passage, the Bushmen are compared to the pioneers 
of the Western States. Ina word, the Bushman is represented 
as a sort of cross between an Arab and a Western settler, and 
we are told, by inference, that he will produce Lincolns and 
Grants. Possibly; but Mr. Adams must remember that the 
men of the Lincoln type were hard-headed, God-fearing 
Puritans, intensely individualistic in all their notions,—belated 
Cromwellian Independents, in fact. But the characteristics 
of Cromwellian independency are hardly to be found in the 
picture Mr. Adams gives. Itisnot unlikely, however, that this 
is not the fault of the Bushman, but of the painter——In 
his “ Note ona New Poet,” Mr. Grant Allen shows that he 
has re-discovered what the Spectator discovered long ago,—i.e., 
that Mr. Watson is a writer of verse who is more than worth 
reading. Mr. Watson is the author of two small volumes pub- 
lished by Mr. Fisher Unwin, “ Epigrams ” and “ Wordsworth’s 
Grave,” and several poems from his pen have appeared in these 
columns. He possesses the rare gift of concentration, and 
besides, has melody and purity of style. What is still more 
interesting, he does not attempt to excel in quaint or pretty 
literary affectations, but is always classical in the better sense 
of the word. As Mr. Grant Allen says, quoting a remark of 
Mr. Lang, the new poet is “ of the centre.” Here are three of 
‘his epigrams. They might be translations from the Greek 
anthology, so self-restrained is their beauty ; and yet they are 
“right English.” The first has reference to Shelley and 
Harriet Westbrook :— 
** A star look’d down from heaven and loved a flower 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour : 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruin’d rosebud, tears.” 


“ Love, like a bird, hath perched upon a spray 
For thee and me to hearken what he sings. 
Contented, he forgets to fly away ; 
But hush! . . . remind not Eros of his wings.” 


“‘The poet gathers fruit from every tree, 
Yea, grapes from thorns and figs from thistles he. 
Pluck’d by his hand, the basest weed that grows 
Towers to a lily, reddens to a rose.” 

The most notable paper in the Nineteenth Century is Sir 
George Chesney’s plea for reform at the War Office. He 
wants to make separate departments of Command and 
Discipline, and of Supply, to give each department a 
responsible permanent chief, and to have a Secretary of State 
for War above them both. In our opinion, he makes out his 
case, and shows that the present confusion of functions at the 
War Office is perilous in a high degree. Mr. Archibald 
Forbes contributes a paper, called “A War Correspondent’s 
Reminiscences,” full of excellent reading, which charac- 
teristically begins: “It was down by the Danube side, in the 
earlier days of the Russo-Turkish War. Skobeleff and myself 
were squatting in a hole in the ground,” &c. Some of the 
-anecdotes of the Franco-German War are excellent. Here is 
a good story of how Mr. Forbes found the Russian officer 
appointed to issue “ permits” being bullied by a canny Scot :— 





“One day I called on him at the head-quarters in Ploesti, and 





found him seated in a bower in a garden, resolutely confronted by 
a gaunt man in a red beard and a tweed suit. ‘Mon Dieu!’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel, ‘ will you oblige me by taking that man away 
and killing him? He is a Scotsman and [ don’t understand the 
Scottish language: he knows none other than his native tongue. 
He comes here daily, and looms over me obstinately for an hour 
at a time, firing off at intervals the single word “ Permission!” 
and tendering me, as if he would hold a pistol at my head, a letter 
in English from a person whom he calls the Duke of Argyll—a 
noble, I suppose, of this wild man’s country!’ It is needless to 
say, since the ‘ wild man’ was a Scot, that he achieved his per- 
mission and did very good work as a correspondent.” 

The most noticeable paper in Blackwood is an admirably 
clear and convincing article on Mr. Bryce’s Access to Moun- 
tains Bill, by a Liberal Unionist M.P., Mr. Parker-Smith. Mr. 
Parker-Smith is as anxious as Mr. Bryce to prevent those in 
search of health and recreation being driven from the moun- 
tains; but he shows that Mr. Bryce’s Bill is not the best way to 
accomplish this object. Unless we are prepared to do what 
is practically to confiscate the deer-forests of the Highlands, 
it is essential, in the interests of the tourists, not to put up 
the backs of the proprietors. In a word, as long as we allow 
proprietary rights to the landlords, the tourists’ best passport 
is their acquiescence and good-will. Asa rule, this acquiescence 
and good-willare freely given. If, however, we attempt to give 
statutory rights of walking, we shall make the owners feel 
that it is war, and that they may use every weapon the law 
still allows them—and it must allow them a great many—to 
harry the pedestrian. But if this were to happen, the last 
state of the tourist would be far worse than the first. Mr. 
Parker-Smith’s article may perhaps kill that hardy annual, 
the “ Access to Mountains Bill.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
a 

The Portfolio. August. (Seeley and Co.)—The principal illus- 
trations are a reproduction by some photographic process of 
Guercino’s “ Dead Christ with Angels,” and two etchings,—“ A 
Monk’s Fun,” by M. Dammon, after Girnier, and “Carting Sea- 
weed on the Coast of Guernsey,’’ by Mr. C. O. Murray, after 
Duncan. There is a notable lite-ary avtiz'e, Mr. P. G. Hamerton’s 
account of French caricature, one of his series on “ The Present 
State of the Fine Arts'n Franc>.” This is remarkably interesting. 
The Countess E. Mertinengo Cesares:0 co::tributes a very pleasant 
article on “'The Lago di Garda.” It is <i fcult not to sympathise 
with her “Irridenti:t” aspiration. Bonacus, fremitu assurgens 
marino, certainly ought to belong t> Italr. 

The seventh volume of the new edition of Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia covers the ground between Malt:brun and Pearson, and is 
notable specially for the admirable biographies it contains, and 
which include Dr. Richard Garnett’s “‘ Milton,” Professor Sorley’s 
“John Stuart Mill,” Mr. Hume Brown’s “Montaigne,” Mr. 
Saintsbury’s “ Moliére,”’ Colonel Clayton’s “Napoleon I.,” and 
Mr. Thomas Davidson’s “ Pascal.” Mr. Davidson also manages 
to skate very successfully over rather thin ice in his Lives 
of Daniel O’Connell and Mr. Parnell. The miscellaneous 
articles are, as in the previous volumes, of a very high order of 
excellence. They include “ Money,” by Professor J. 8..Nicholson ; 
“Migration,” by Dr. Robert Brown; “ Painting,” by Mr. P. G. 
Hamerton ; “ Opera,” by Mr. Franklin Peterson; and “ Paleon- 
tology,” by Professor James Geikie. 


The Devil’s Acres. (Leadenhall Press.)\—The author of this 
story, which has for its subject the life in some of the lawless 
districts of the States, has clearly had De Quincey before his 
eyes. The resemblance becomes closest when we reach “The 
Grave of Dreams.” But the “agony is piled” higher than was 
permitted by the taste of “The Opium-Eater.” The story of the 
doom of the cattle-lifter is not without merit, but here too the 
defect of taste is evident. When the hero of the adventure is 
shot by the chief of the robbers, we have the fatal result thus 
described :—“ Lower and lower bends the great actor in his farewell 
bow to humanity, very low he bends, until, touching the ground, 
he passes for ever behind the scenes of life. A severe judgment 
ona meritorious performance.” Surely this is, to say the least, 
very incongruous. The ecclesiastical part of “The Gambler’s 
Hell” is gross caricature. An Oxford Missionary Society, in con- 
junction with the American Episcopal Church, sends out a Bishop 
to take charge of a mission founded by the German proprietor of 
a gambling-saloon ! 

The County Council Year-Book, 1891. By T. B. Browne. (163 
Queen Victoria Street.)—The contents of this volume are, first, a 
reprint of the Local Government Act of 1888; secondly, a series of 
articles on various cognate subjects (as, e.g, ““ The Housing of the 
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Working Classes,” by J. Williams Benn) ; and thirdly, an account 
of the personnel, the arrangements as regards committees, sittings, 
&e., of all the County Councils in Great Britain. Each account is 
illustrated by a portrait of the Chairman. The book contains a 
very valuable and useful collection of facts, gathered, for the 
most part, from official sources. Naturally, it does not attempt 
to be critical. Interesting results might, we are sure, be obtained 
by any one who would take the trouble of tabulating and com- 
paring facts. Generally, we see that the Councils take diverse 
views of their duties. 

Gideon and the Judges. By the Rev. John Marshall Lang, D.D. 
(Nisbet and Co.)—The materials for this book are naturally some- 
what slight. The period of history with which it deals cannot be 
illustrated, except very rarely indeed, from other sources, and little, 
therefore, can be added, except by conjecture, to the original 
narrative. What can be done has been done, as far as we are able 
to judge, by Dr. Lang. Much of his book, however, has of necessity 
to be of the homiletic kind. But, whatever its character, the 
matter is always valuable. 

George Meredith : Some Characteristics. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
(Elkin Mathews.)—We are always glad to have a carefully con- 
sidered essay on the style of a notable writer. Such Mr. Le 
Gallienne’s volume may fairly be considered. Now and then he is 
himself a little difficult. Perhaps this is a tribute of respect to his 
author, the flattery of imitation; but we must warn him that what is 
permitted to the master is not necessarily permitted to the disciple. 
A chapter on “Style and Aim” is followed by another on the 
novels; then “The Comic Muse” and “ The Pilgrim’s Scrip” are 
successively treated. ‘“ Woman in the Novels” is the subject of 
one separate essay, while another is given to “ Modern Love and 
Nature Poetry.” In this last we have, and are very glad to have, 
‘4 Pastoral” quoted at length. Certainly the loveliness of rural 
things was never better expressed than in this poem. We have 
no desire to dispute Mr. Le Gallienne’s judgments, yet for our- 
selves we cannot but feel a preference for the George Meredith of 
earlier days. “Evan Harrington,” for instance, gave us much 
more pleasure in reading than anything belonging to the latter 
days. Perhaps this shows Philistinism. Is it the same with 
those who prefer the earlier Carlyle and the earlier Turner to 
the later ? 

The Undergraduate. By Ross George Dering. 2vols. (Bentley 
and Son.)—A Nonconformist minister of the “ Broad ” school has 
a son at Oxford. Father and son are the heroes, so to speak, of 
two very slightly connected stories. The father is driven from 
his place by malcontents who resuscitate an almost forgotten 
trust-deed which binds the minister to preach Calvinistic doctrine 
of the sternest type (trust-deeds are doubtless more stringent 
documents than Articles and Creeds). The son is made the 
object of a very determined chase by the wife of a Professor, a 
danger, it is to be hoped, that does not really menace the under- 
graduate. One of these two stories is sufficiently good; the other, 
though told with a certain liveliness, is not to our taste. The 
minister, who is strong for Disestablishment, would hardly, we 
venture to think, choose the Spectator (which Mr. Dering is good 
enough to mention by name) as the recipient of his views; nor, 
being a scholar, would he write “ Nicomachzan Ethics.” The 
undergraduate, on the other hand, would hardly see, even ina 
forward season, lilacs, laburnums, and red may, glowing richly at 
the end of April in Oxford gardens. 

The Cost of Production. (Incorporated Society of Authors.)— 
The Society, laudably anxious to protect the interests of authors, 
has collected here the items of cost in the production of books, 
—composing, printing (with moulding and stereotyping), paper, 
binding, and advertising (this last being, of course, a very 
variable figure). Ten thousand copies of a “shilling shocker,” 
advertising not included, cost about £120; they are sold at trade 
price (allowing one hundred for presentation) for something more 
than £260. This shows a profit of £140, to be reduced by, say, 
£30 for advertising. If the author receives £5 per thousand, the 
publisher will have a little more, not more, it may be readily 
allowed, than is fair, considering the risk. All the common kinds 
of volumes are treated of, and doubtless a reader will arrive, at 
least approximately, at what he wants. 

The First Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. (Griffith, Farran, 
and Co.)—This is “a reprint, verbatim et literatim, of the First 
English Liturgy of the National Church.” We need not dwell on 
the value and interest of the publication. The only wonder is 
that, considering the importance of the document as bearing on 
many matters of importance, it has been delayed so long. As 
one looks through it, one is disposed to regret that the Introits 
have been abolished, or left to be supplied by unauthorised 
hymns. The Collects have been greatly developed, that for the 
Third Sunday in Advent standing thus :—“ Lord, we beseech thee, 
give ear to our prayers, and by thy gracious visitation lighten the 





darkness of our heart, by our Lord Jesus Christ” (the spelling is 
modernised). The original prices of the volume are specified in an 
appended note. They varied between 2s. 6d. and 4s., according 
as it was sold in quires or bound. 

A Harvest of Tares. By Vere Clavering. 2 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—This is a fairly readable story. The most original 
incident in it does not seem to us a probable one. A certain un- 
principled adventuress makes her way into a house, and frightens 
the owner to death by personating a ghost, besides getting him to 
make a will in her favour.——The Magic of the Pine-Woods, by 
Rosa Mackenzie Kettle (T. Fisher Unwin), is harmless and fairly 
interesting; but the style is now and then somewhat bombastic, 
and generally is wanting in naturalness. 

Tinkletop’s Crime. By George R. Sims. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—Here are nineteen stories, sometimes magical, but mostly of the 
comic kind. They are all worth reading; some are particularly 
good. “ Bismarck in London” is one of the most extravagant and 
the best. We read it with a sort of half-belief, or rather, not 
thinking at all whether or no it is true until we reach the dénouc- 
ment, and then only recognise how absurd it all is. This isa 
triumph of art. Another story of the same kind, “The Empress 
Emily Ann,” does not meet the test equally well. 

Principles of Economics. By Alfred Marshall. Vol. I. Second 
edition. (Macmillan.)—Professor Marshall has improved his 
book in this second edition without materially altering it. 
Traces of rearrangement and rewriting are visible throughout 
the volume, and it is good evidence of Professor Marshall’s 
anxiety to benefit his readers that he should have given so 
much time and labour, not to saying something different, but 
to saying the same thing differently. In its present form, the 
book has even a better title than at its first appearance to be 
regarded as the best, because the most careful and well-con- 
sidered, exposition of the new Political Economy. Whether this. 
new Economy is really so superior to the old as its advocates 
suppose, is a point upon which it will be easier to speak with 
confidence when it has been determined whether, on the balance, 
there is more gain or loss in refusing to isolate the object we are 
examining. 

Haythorne’s Daughter. By Paul Warren. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—The story of Haythorne’s Daughter combines into one whole 
sketches of the following subjects :—Anglo-Indians and their 
manner Of life; a prolonged state of misunderstanding between 
a young married couple who are devoted to each other, and do not 
manage to discover that fact until the end; a labour-strike in 
England ; and the promotion of a gigantic swindle by honest but 
singularly guileless philanthropists in “society,” who are made 
cat’s-paws of by a rogue. The author’s gifts are rather for 
facility in finding words than for clear, incisive, writing ; and he 
appears to have a difficulty in distinguishing between what will 
and what will not interest his audience, which makes him prone 
sometimes to emphasise platitudes in expressing his views about 
things,"sometimes to record needless scraps of uninteresting con- 
versation, and sometimes to elaborate details of irrelevant 
matter,—as, e.g., when he bestows a paragraph on the description 
of the wedding-cake of one of the minor characters. But, for all 
that, the book has enough stuff in it to be quite readable with a 
little skipping. 

Master of her Life. By Lady Constance Howard and Ada 
Fielder-King. (F. V. White and Co.)—The wearisome iteration 
with which the same things are said over and over again in Master 
of her Life, and the curious inconsistencies of statement which 
appear at intervals, afford internal evidence for supposing that 
neither of its two authors usually took the trouble of reading 
what the other had written. In this respect we heartily commend 
the example of both to the imitation of the general public, for the 
book is very dull, and composed of much trash and bad English. 

Siaty-three Years’ Angling. By John Mac Vine. (Longmans.)— 
Every angler, especially he who has had the good fortune—daily, 
alas! becoming less accessible—of catching a salmon, will read 
this book with pleasure. Mr. Mac Vine began his angling betimes. 
He was six years old when he caught his first trout in a little 
burn which runs into the River Earn; he does not tell us the 
precise age at which he landed bis first salmon, but it was in very 
early days. Since then he has been indefatigable in the pursuit, 
fishing chiefly in North-Country and Scotch streams and lakes. 
This is not a book to criticise, but it is emphatically a book to 
read, at least for those who have been in the angler’s Arcadia. 

New Epirions.—We observe with pleasure that an English 
edition of Mrs. Annie Trunbull Slosson’s admirable stories called 
Seven Dreamers, recently reviewed at length in our columns, has 
been published by Messrs. James R. Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co., 
Albemarle Street. English readers will find in this book the 
signs of a true classic who may stand by the side of Mrs. Stowe 
for pathos and subtlety, if not for massiveness of conception. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——_.——_ 

Bax (E. B.), Outlooks from the New Standpoint, cr 8vo.........(Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Broughton (R.), Alas: a Novel, Cr 8V0  ...esscssccssseesreeeee Within (Bentley) 6/0 
Curtis (E. E.), Valuation of Property, 8vo_.......... +e we. (H. Cox) 2/0 
Farmer (L.), Chronicles of Cardewe Manor, cr 8vo.. .(Hutchinson) 1/6 
¥enn (G. M.), Princess Fedor’s P.edge, cr 8vo.. (Hutchinson) 1/6 
Figaro Salon, Vol. 1891, folio .......+... iat a . «s+e-(Boussod) 14/0 
Harnack(A.), Study of Differential & Integral Calculus (W ms & Norgate) 10/6 
Hopps (J. P.), Pilgrim Songs, with other Poems, cr 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 3/0 
Hudson (W. C.), The Man with a Thumb, cr 8vo ...... (Cassell & Co.) 2/0 
Jackson (H. K ), Stories of Sentiment, cr 8vo.......... (E. Stock) 2/6 
Marine Boilers: a Treatise on the Causes, &c. (Simpkin) 2/6 
Molyneux (E.), Grape-Growing, Cr 8V0 ......cecesessscccsessseescereneeescceees (M. Gill) 1/0 

























Morphy (G. R.), The Blakely Tragedy, cr 8v (Sutton) 1/0 
Notes and Queries, Seventh Series, Vol. XI., 4t0...........csseseecesseseeeceeees (Bell) 10/6 
Park (A.), Sheltered from the Storm, &c., cr 8vo ....... (Marsball Brothers) 2/0 


Power (J. A. W.), Licensed Victual’ers’, &c., Manual ...... (Webster & Cable) 2/6 
Saint-Amand (J. D.), Marie Louise and Invasion of 1814,cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Sidgwick (H.), Elements of Politics, 8v0..............cceeceececeenccesee ees (Macmillan) 14/0 
Skelton (H. J.), Economics of Iron and Steel, cr 8V0 .............c0..seeeeee (Biggs) 5/0 
Sloeson (A. T.), Seven Dreamers, cr 8VO .............c0e000 i 
Spenser (B.), Poetical Works, Vol. I., 12m0 .............ccsesseecesssesessescrenes (Bell) 2/6 
Symons (G, J.), British Rainfall, 1890, 8vo ..... ..(Stanford) 10/0 
Temple Bar, Vol. XCII., SV0..........ccscecsseeseeeeeeees ....(Bentley) 5/6 
Tennyson (F.), Daphne, and other Poems, cr Svo ....... Macmillan) 7/6 
York Journal of Convocation, Session April, 1891, 8vo ..............6 .(3impkin) 2/6 
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Coloured. Pure, light, and tough. For 
NOVELTIES Ideal Summer Dresses and Under-Garments. 
FOR Price 2s, 6d. to 6s. 9d. per yard, 27 to 40 


inches wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 


**Liberty ’? Embroidered Muslin. 
SEASIDE For Wanker Dresses, with embroidered 
D R E Ss Ss E S. Floral Designs on White and Cream 
Grounds. Price 1s. 9d. per yard, 31 inches 
Beautiful and Inexpensive, wide. Summer Patterns post-free. 


LIBERTY and CoO., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham. (Established 1807.) 











OUR EYES. 


Just published, TWELFTH EDITION, with New Chapters on the Alleviation 
and Cure of Short Sight and the Improvement in Old Sight. 


OU R E Y E §, 
And How to Preserve Them, from Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 


By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Eighteenth Thousand, price 1s., cloth, 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, London, W., and all Booksellers’, 
Sent free for 1s. 2d. by the Author, JOHN BROWNING, 63 Strand, London, W.0. 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Ofice—MATLOOK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 


5 
SM EDLEY S. Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


MATLOCK. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


CALICO & FLANNEL SUPERSEDED. 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUOCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR  ‘XSunnA 


AND SHIRTS. 
HEALTHIEST AND BEST. 
FOR ALL SEASONS AND CLIMATES. 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING,” 
—The Lancet. 











Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
application. 
Full Assortment of Goods for both sexes at 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 








OURNEMOUTH.—GORSE CLIFF, BOSCOMBE.— 

SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS, sons of gentlemen. House stands in its 

own garden; sheltered playground ; good field for games; close to sea and pines. 

Conducted by Mrs. JAMES MACDONELL, assisted by a resident English and a 

resident Foreign Master, and an English Governess. Terms, £80 for boys under 
10, £100 over 10, 





** A real want seems ‘to be supplied by 


HE STATUTORY TRUST INVESTMENT GUIDE, 
by RicHarp Marrack, Barrister-at-Law, assisted by F. C. MaTHrEson and 
Sons, Stockbrokers’ (Statisticians). The object of the book is to inform trustees 
and bénéficiaries, by means of a detailed list, of the securities in which they 
are allowed to invest by statutory authority, without any authority whatever 
from their settlements. It is not the first manual of the class, but it is the first 
in which a list of investments actually available under the statute has been 
prepared by stcckbrokers’ (statisticians), and combined with a statement by a 
lawyer of the law relating to them.”—Times. 
Just published, 232 pp., feap. 8vo, 43, nett. 


} -geeeeen OF ST. LEONARD, SHOREDITCH. 


eee 


CHAPLAIN WANTED, 





The Guardians of the Poor of this Parish are desirous of receiving Applications 
from Clergymen of the Church of England for the appointment of CHAPLAIN to 
the Cottage Homes, Hornchurch, near Romford, Essex. Stipend, £100 per 
annum, The duties are those defined in the Order of the Local Government 
Board regulating the Cottage Homes. The appointment will be made subject 
to the approval of the Bishop of the Diocese, and of the Local Government 
Board.—Applications must be made upon form:, to be obtained at my Office, 
to be returned to me not later than noon on WEDNESDAY, August 19th, en- 
dorsed ‘* Chaplain.” (By order), 

? ROBERT CLAY, Clerk. 

Clerk’s Offices, 213 Kingsland Road, N.E. August 5th, 1991. 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES and 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT through the resignation of Pro- 
fessor Roberts. The Council will proceed to the appointment of the new 
Professor in September next. The stipend of the Professor will be £350 per 
anpum. Applications, together with testimonials and references, should be 
forwarded before Tuesday, September 8th, 1891.—For farther information, apply to 

Cardiff, August 4th, 1891, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 





EAD - MASTERSHIP.— ROYAL INSTITUTION 
SCHOOL, LIVERPOOL.—The Committee will proceed in OCTOBER 

next to fill the above Vacancy (caused by the appointment of Mr. E. H. Culley to 
the Head-Mastership of Monmouth School). Salary, £400, with a capitation fee 
of £2a boy. No house —Applications and testimonials should be sent, not later 
than September 15th, to the SECRETARY, who will supply necessary information, 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.C.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High-School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical laboratory 
work, Drawing, Class-Singing and Harmony, Needlework, and Physical Exer- 
cises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 scholars, SCHOOL 
HOURS, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE of 
FEES, four to six guineasa term, according to age. For Boarding-Honse arrange- 
ments, apply to the Head-Mistress, Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the 
Secretary. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 15th. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Monday, September 14th, at 10 a.m. 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





RITH HILL HOUSE, GODALMING.—Rev. J. MAR- 
SHALL prepares BOYS for Charterhouse and other Public Schools. 

" the recent Scholarship Examination (July 18tb, 1891) for Charterhouse, the 
IRST PLACE was obtained by one of Mr. Marshall’s pupils, 





CHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.— 
Sea air and home life, with thorough education and good masters. Only 
twelve are received. Reference is kindly allowed to the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Chichester; also to Miss 
Clarke, Brondesbury Park, London, N.W., and others.—Address, ‘‘ E. A. B.,’’ 
Underdown, West Worthing. 





OMFORTABLE HOME for Pupils attending the 

Hastings and St. Leonards Ladie.’ College, and for Girls requiring sea-air, 

House close to College. South aspect.—Address, Miss ALLBUTT, Summerleigh, 
Cumberland Gardens, St. Leonards-on Sea. 





ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 
There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineas a year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





T.ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 
T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 

SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd, 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
ears of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 

Piaygrount adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 

and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 

comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching. Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse, 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 

and Frau v. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 
Painting are the special studies. Escort from London first week in September. 





HE ADVERTISER, whose SON, aged 19, is proposing to 

leave England in October next for an absence of six months in Australia, 
New Zealand, and home via America, is desirous to meet with a COMPANION 
for him (preferably a University Graduate), and would be willing to pay towards 
the latter’s expenses. A knowledge of Chemistry and Natural Science would be 
desirable.—Apply, stating terms, by letter, to “‘I. P.,”’ 18 Bishopsgate Street 
Within, E.C. 


UTORSHIP or SECRETARYSHIP.—A Cambridge 
GRADUATE, with honours in Mathematics and in Law, is desirous of a 
Tutorship or Secretaryship for two months (or longer), at home or abroad, from 
the middle of August.—Address, J. E.G. DE MONTMORENCY, Hyde Vale, 
Greenwich, 8.E. 


OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—First-class SCHOOL and 

HOME for GIRLS, with individual care, training, and the best education. 
Twenty-five taken.—For Prospectus, references, &c., apply to Miss BARLOW, 
Coed Pella. Colwyn Bay has a dry, bracing climate, and no fogs. It is an 
Oxford centre. 











Simpxin, MarsHALL, Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—The SESSION 
of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS, and of SCIENCE (inclnding 
the Tndian and Oriental Schools and the Department of Fine Arts), will BEGIN 
on OCTOBER 2nd, The Introductory Lecture will be given at 8.30 p.m., by Pro- 
fessor W. F. R. WeLpon, M.A, F.R.S. 
PROFESSORS. 
F. Althaus, Ph.D. ... oe ‘ae .. German. 5 
J. Hudson B BS = and Mechanical Tech- 
- Hudson Beare, B.Sc. ... nae ee nology. 


Edw. Spencer Beesly, M.A. ... .. Ancient and Modern History. 
Cecil Bendall, M.A.... Ae dens +. Sanskrit. 2 , 
Rev. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.G.S8. ey and Mineralogy (Yates-Gold- 


smid Professorship). 
T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., PhD. .. Paliand Buddhist Literature. 
Antovio Far‘nelli, L.B. ... ae Italian Language and Literature. 
J. A. Fleming, M.A., D.Sc. one P 
Physics (Quain Professorship). — 
H.8. Foxwell, M.A... 0. un a ny eee Fee 
Alfred Goodwin, M.A. wef Gaul, 
“¢ and History. 
M. J. M. Hill, M.A... a Mathematics. 
W. P. Ker, M.A. ... oe oop 


Electrical Technology. 
G. C. Foster, B.A., F.RS... oe 
fessorship). 
Alexander Henry, M.A., LL.B. ... § Jorispradence and Constitutional Law 
English Language and Literature 


: (Quain Professorship). 
H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. ... i .. French Language and Literature. 
A. Legros... ba ove nit .. Five Arts (Slade Professorship). 


Rev. D. W. Marks ... eee woe ... Hebrew (Goldsmid Professorship). 
A. F. Murison, M.A. so ms Roman Law. 4 

F, W, Oliver, B.A., D.Se.... , Botany (Quain Professorship). 
Karl Pearson, M.A., LL.B. pv Applied Mathematics. : 
R. 8. Poole, LL D. ... aK sop Archeeology (Yates Professorship). 


J. P. Postgate, M.A. eee Comparative Philology. 
W. Ramsay, Pb.D., F.R.S. i 
Charles Rieu, Ph.D. one 


Chemistry. 
Arabic and Persian. . 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic (Grote 


G. Croom Robertson, M.A. Professorship). 
E. A. Schiifer, F.R.S. Physiology (Jodrell Professorship). 
Architecture. 


T. Roger Smith, F.RI.B.A.  ... 
L Ff. Vernon Harcourt, at Civil Engineering and Surveying. 


ee aw ie ne = gg om 
oology an Yomparative Anatomy 

W. F. R. Weldon, .A., F.B 8.... (Jodrell Professorship). 

Watson Smith, F.C.I., F.I.0. (Lecturer) Chemical Technology. 

Hugh Stannng, F.R.1.B.A. (Lecturer)... Applied Art. 


Scholarships, &., of the value of £2,000 may be awarded annually. The regu- 
lations as to these, and further information as to classes, prizes, &c., may be 
obtained from the Secretary. J. M. HORSBURGH, M A., Secretary. 





T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S§.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 
1st, when the Prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. Humpury, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 guireas and £60 
respectively, open to all first-year students, will be offered for Competition. The 
Examination will be held on September 26th, 28th, and 29th, and the subjects 
will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, at 
the option of candidates. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of considerable value are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as also sever 11 Medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout te year fo: the Preliminary, Scientific, 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the [ niver:ity of London, 

All Hospital Appointments are open to students without charge. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 
made for students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A register of approved lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a list of local medical practitioners, clergymen, and others who receive students into 
their houses, 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, 
Mr. GEORGE RENDLE. G. H. MAKINS, Dean, 





T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by Dr. G. F. BLanpForp at 4 p.m.—A Prospectus 
of the School and further information may be obtained by personal application 
between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the DEAN, at the Hospital. 


_ AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical ard Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with iculars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
EGHAM, SURREY. 
The College prepares for London Degrees and Oxford Honour Examinations. 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER. lst. Examination 
for Entrance, September 23rd and 24th. A few Bursaries of £30a year may be 
awarded on the results of this Examination. College fee, which covers all 
expenses, £90 per annum. 
For farther particulars, apply to 





J. L. CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary. 


IRL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 

—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received by 

the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 

side the town. Separate bedrooms. The School is a centre for the Cambridge 

Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A.M. Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 








RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 

Boys of good —, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Fees, £60 or 
yor 2 year.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” care of Mr, Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 

ondon. 


| LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager, 


ISCOUNT, 3d. in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catalogued. 














1 Reeaietatiaieaia: and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8S. W. 


‘be ee or FLATS (Residential) to be LET, in suites 

of from one to twelve rooms, in proximity to City, Wes: End, Theatres, 
and central railway-stations. Cooking and attendance if required, by resident 
housekeeper. Electric light, and ball-porter in uniform. Boy-messenger boxes. 
—Apply to HOUSEKEEPER, 67, 68, 69 Chancery Lane; or to Collector's Oifice, 
63 Chancery Lane. 








ee TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS)... vse wee wwe £12,000,000 








Serms of Subscription, 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly, 
Kingdon ... ase “ aoe ies wht 6 6..0018 8.44460 7 F 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 








HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 1st. 

The Hospital is the largest General Hospital in the Kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 9,806; out-patients, 120,158 ; 
accidents, 8,847, 

Surgical operations daily. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Resident Accoucheur, House Physicians, House Surgeons, 
&c. Forty of these appointments are made annually. Numerous Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, Post-Mortem Clerks, and Maternity Assistants are appointed 
every three months. All appointments are free. Holders of resident appoint- 
ments are also provided free board, 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZSS.—Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value 
£75 and £50, and two Buxton Scholarships, value £39 and £20, will be offered 
for competitioa at theend of September to new students, Sixteen other Scholar- 
ships and Prizes are given annually. 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan-District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College. 

For further ‘nformation, apply personally, or by letter, to 
Mile End, E, MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 
Head-Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 


This School has been established with the Sanction of the Yearly Meeting of 
the Society of Friends, and under the t of s of that body, for 





the purpose of providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading 
Public Schools, with a Classical and Modern side. The house stands on gravel, 
high above the town and the Thames valley, with over 40 acres of park-land 
affording excellent cricket, football, and lawn-tennis grounds, as well as a play- 
ground, a gymnasium, and a fives-court. 


Terms, £35 per term.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, Leighton 
Park School, Reading. 








Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6.....015 3....0 7 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c.... oo £D 6.0038 6....0°8 S 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——@—— 

OvuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£s.d. £s.d. 
Pave... pouvaducussoussbesban seeee 1010 0] Narrow Column 310 0 
Half-Page «. 5 5 0} Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-Page ........sceeeseeeee «+ 212 6| Quarter-Column 017 6 
CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..........cs000008 £14 14 0 | Inside Page ............ snévo-vatees Cle 1S O 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and ls. per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. pei inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, lis. per inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Ep1Tor, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each, 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Edinburgh: No, 6 St. Andrew Square. 


London: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


In this Society are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


The Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the first for the yearly 
payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The whole profits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose 
early death there isa loss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the selene of those who participate, notwithstanding 


the lowness of the premiums. 


The Surplus at last Investigation was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among 9,384 Policies entitled to 
participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and class. Other Policies were 


increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 


NEW ASSURANCES completed in 1890 were £1,032,008. 


Being for the 17th year in succession atove a Million. 


PREMIUMS in year, £600,820. 


TOTAL INCOME, £907,648. 


FUNDS (increased by £363,150), £7,356,619. 


The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of Premium Income, 


Toran Cxaims in year (including Bonuses) were £431,466—the Bonuses averaging about 49 per cent. on Assurances which 


participated. 


PERMANENT CHARACTER OF THE Business.—Out of 57,560 Policies for £29,987,525 5s. 5d. opened since the commencement of 
the Institution in 1837, there still remained in force at the close of the year 34,302 assuring (exclusive of Bonus additions accrued) 
£18,299,884 8s. That so large a proportion of the policies issued is still in force is interesting as showing the permanent character of 


the Business of the Institution. 


Examples of Premium for £100 at Death—with Profits. 














| Age 25 | 3 0—Cti«d|C tS 49 45 | 50 55 | 
During Life ............ £118 0 | £2 1 6*| £2 610| £214 9| £8 59| £61 7| £ 111 
21 Payments .......| 2126 | 215 4/ 3021] 37 St] 317 6| 412 1| 510 2 




















[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. ] 


* A person cf 30 may secure £1,0°0 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £2015s. This Preminm would generally elsewhere secure £80 1 

of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. - 800 only, instead 
+ Atage 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the whole term of life. Before the 
Premiums have ceased, the Pelicy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 
To Professicnal Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 

this limited payment system is specially recommended. 

Pouicres, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
Report, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. 


JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 








ss UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1887. Incorporated 1880. 









Reserve Liability of Proprictors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madcto the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., 

London. 





H@ENIX FIRE OFFICH, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretaries, 





ACCIDENTS 
AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
AILWAY PASSENGERY’ 

ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1849, 
Capital £1,000,000 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


W. Dz. “D. MASSY ‘ 
A. VIAN, } Secretaries, 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

oe ae able on demand. 

TW NT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
cotiaaa on ihe minizaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. : 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 








EDFORD 
BRIGHTON. 


HOTEL, 





Old-Established. Unequalled in Situation. Opposite 

West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Reading Rooms, 

Sea-Water Service. Great variety of excellent Wines, 
Moderate tariff. 


GEORGE HECKFORD, Manager. 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious, 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of any Natural 
Mineral Water, being charged solely with its own 
Natural Gas. 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants. 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s, for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.C. 





USE 
F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir O. A. Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well” 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—With the changing season it is 
prudent for all to rectify any ailment afflicting them ; 
but it is incumbent on the aged, suffering under 
ulcerations and similar debilitating causes, to have 
them removed, or worse consequences will follow. 
This Ointment is their remedy; on its powers all 
may confidently rely. It not simply puts their sores 
out of sight, but extirpates the source of mischief, 
extracts the corroding poison, and stimulates nature 
to fill up the ulcer with eound, bealthy granulations 
that will abide through life. "Under this treatment 
bad legs soon become sound, scorbutic skins cast off 
their scales, and scrofulous sores cease to annoy. 
— hope for the disease was unknown in former 
ays. 








THE AUTHOR. 


Conducted by WALTER BESANT. 
Vol. II., No, 3, ready AUGUST Ist, price 61. 


CoNTENTS. 
Tue Dinner, 
OvERHEARD— 
1. At THe Biack Jack Cvs, 
2. From a LETTER, 
3. In THE TRaIN. 
4. AT THE TABLE, 
LITERARY MAXIMs. 
NOTES AND Niws 
THE AvuTHoRs’ CLuB. 
INTERNATIONAL CoPprRIGHT— 
1. THE PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMATION. 
2. Mr. Secretary FostEr’s REGULATIONS. 
3. WHAT WILL Happen ? 
4, OPINION OF Srp Horace Davey. 
5. Opinion oF Srp MicwaktL Hicks-Beaicas. 
6. ANSWER TO QUESTIONS. 
CoRRESPON DENCE — 
1, New Grus STREET. 
2. THE REv. WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
3. PRESENT:+TION COPIES, 
4. PAYMENT ON PUBLICATION. 
5. INSURANCE, 
6. TITLES. 
From GruB STREET. 
** AT THE AUTHOR'S Heap.” 
Tue AuTHOR’s BooksTaLL, 

In the July and Angust numbers will be found full 
directions for the securing of American Copyright. 
Price 6d, each. 

Published by Eyre and Sporriswoope, East 
Harding Street, London, E.C. 





RIZE NOVELS of £200, £150, and 
£100, for Serial Publication, invited by the 
GLASGOW WEEKLY HERALD Proprietors. Par- 
ticulars of Competition given in the Weekly Hera'd 
or in the Glasgow Daily Herald, 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 


and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.” 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 
Chi emists, &e., eve’ erywhere, 

WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES. 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW LIST. 


THE WITCH OF _ PRAGUE. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


In 8 vols., 31s. 6d. 


On August 14th. 


LIFE’S HANDICAP; 
Being Stories of Mine Own People. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


*,* Contains “ The Courtship of Dinah Shadd,” “‘ The Head of the District,” “The Incar- 
nation of Krishna Mulvany,” “The Man who Was,” and other stories which have appeared in 
“ Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and already excited considerable attention. 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 
By HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt.D., 


Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
Cloth, 8vo, 14s. net, 
Professor Sidgwick has here attempted to expound in as systematic a form as the subject-matter 


admits, the chief general considerations that enter into the rational discussion of political questions 
in modern States. 


NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


D A P H N EE, 
And other Poems. 
By FREDERICK TENNYSON, 


Author of “ The Isles of Greece, Sappho and Alczus.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 








NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mxssrs. DamRELL and Upuam’s, 283 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 
85 Duane Street, New York; and Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


U.8.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscrivtions are received. 








“SMEDLEY'S” BIRKDALE, | JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
TURKISH, Bs heyy aa BATHS. STEEL PENS. 


Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 








Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER, GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
AUGUST. 
i Sanaa WITH THE Poor. By Miss Octavia 


Tue Nrxt PARLIAMENT. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 

A War CORRESPONDENT’S KEMINISCENCES. By 
Archibald Forbes, 

THe FutcrE or LanpscaPE ART. By James 
Stanley Little. 

DemocrapHy. By Captain Sir Douglas Galton, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 

On Certain EccLESIASTICAL MIRACLES, By the Rev. 
Father Ryder. 

Tue “Conrusion Worsk CoNFOUNDED” AT THE 
Wark Orrice. By General Sir George Chesney. 

Tue Drama OF THE MomEntT. By H. A. Kennedy. 

THEODORE DE BANVILLE. By Rowland E. Prothero. 

THE Frencu in Tonguin. By the Right Hon. Lord 
Lamington, 

‘THe Sramy SIDE OF AUSTRALIA:” A REPLY FROM 
THE COLONIES. By Howard beings 4 

IDENTIFICATION BY Fineer-Tirs, (With a Plate.) 
By Francis Galton, F.R.S. 

FRONTIERS AND ProTectoraTES. By Sir Alfred C, 
Lyall, K.C.B., K.C.L.E. 
London: KrGan Pau, Trencu, Trisyer, and 

Co., Limited. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents FoR AUGUST. 


ITALY, FRANCE, AND THE Papacy. By Signor Crispi. 

THE Story oF 4N INvIAN CHILD-WIFE. By Pro- 
fessor F. Max Miiller. 

Pictor Sacriteaus: A.D. 1483. By Vernon Lee. 

Laznour anp Lire 1n Lonpon. By Clementina 
Black. 

Tue Eruics oF GambBiinec. By W. Douglas Mac- 
keuzie. 

Moratity 1n Fiction. By Canon MacOoll, 

THE AMERICAN TRAMP. By Josiah Flynt. 

Sous anp Faces. By Norah Gribble. 

ws Lesson 1n Anatomy. By W. Hastie, 


-D. 
St. PauL AND THE Roman Law. By W. E. Ball, 
LL.D. 


Tue AnTIPODEANS,—I. By D. Christie Murray. 


IspistER and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 910. AUGUST, 1891. 2s. 6d, 


ConTENTS, 
Str Jonn Macponatp. By Martin J. Griffin, Joint- 
Librarian of Parliament, Ottawa, 
CooKERY. 
Francesca’s REVENGE. 


Stupies 1n TacTicaL PROGRESS DURING THE Last 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


CHRONICLES OF WESTERLY: A PROVINCIAL SKETCH. 

Names 1n NoveELs, 

Woopcock, SNIPE, AND PLovEeR. By ‘A Son of the 
Marshes.” 

Mnemosyne. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 

Access To MounrTAINS, 

THE OLD SaLoon. 

TE SESSION AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Wirtt1am Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








THE 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
Contents, AUGUST. Price 23, 6d, 

1, FEDERATION AND FREE-TRADE, 

2, ABRAHAM LincoLn. (Third Article.) By Theo- 
dore Stanton. 

8. TENNYSON’S LINCOLNSHIRE FARMERS. By Joseph 
J. Davies. 

4, PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN Ruvussia. By 
C. N. Barham, 

5. VILLAGE EDUCATION UNDER POPULAR CONTROL, 
By T. J. Macnamara. 

6. THE RECENT AUDIENCE aT PrExING. By R. 8S. 
Gundry. 

7. COMPLEMENTS AND COMPLIMENTS, By Mary 
Steadman Aldis, 

8, Tuer POLITICIAN AS HISTORIAN. 

9, CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—l, Science, 2. 
Philosophy and Theology. 3. Sociology, Politics, 
hig = ms and Travels. 4. History and Biography. 
5. Belles Lettres. 


London: Epwarp ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 


BOOKBUYERS and 
LIBRARIANS of FREE LIBRARIES.—Th3 
AUGUST CATALOGUE of valuable NEW and 
SECOND-HAND WORKS, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, is now ready, and will be sent, post-free, 
upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library 
Department, 186 Strand, London, W.0. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
AUGUST. 


TuE Future or Portucat. By Oswald Crawfurd, 0.M.G. 

GoETHE’S FRIENDSHIP WITH SCHILLER. By Professor Dowden. 

THE Lasour MoveEMENT IN AustTRALIA, By Francis Adams, 

Note on a New Poet. By Grant Allen. 

Tue New Yacutine. By Sir Morell Mackenzie, M.D. 

THE Epvucation oF MILITARY OFFICERS. By Walter Wren. 

PAINTER’S ‘‘ PALACE OF PLEASURE.” By J. A, Symonds. 

Private Lire InN FRANCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.—IV. By Mary 
F. Robinson (Madame Darmesteter). 

MARRIAGE AND FREE THouGHT. By “ M.” 

TuE OLp Economy anpD THE NEw. By Professor W. Smart. 


Madame DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in IRELAND. 


By Madame Dz Bover. Translated and Condensed by Mrs, ARTHUB 
Water. With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Black and White says :—‘‘ Madame de Bovet’s work on Ireland is one of the 
pleasantest......and one of the most edifying and useful......that has ever been 
written on the higher social and physical aspects of Irish life.’”’ 


H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR - HUNTING in the WHITE 


MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. By H. W. 
SxTon-Karr. With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


The Globe says :—‘* Mr, Seton-Karr has...... a practised pen. It is also bright and 
graphic. He is not less accomplished, apparently, with his brush, to which we 
owe the sketches by which this volume is adorned,” 





Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON, 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. By 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s, 


The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* Captain Anderson’s narrative is full of the fresh- 
ness of the new worlds he explored...... He writes of strange things and deeds in 
a frank, sailorly way which makes his book extremely readable.” 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS and POACHING. By John 


Watson, F.L.S., Author of “ British Sporting Fishes.” Crown 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, 7s, 6d. 


The Times says :---‘ A very attractive series of papers on the life of the fields as 
seen more or less from the poacher’s point of view. Mr. Watson......has a keen 
eye, a ready pen, and a wide knowledge of rural life.” 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





This day, post 8vo, 10s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR 
SWITZERLAND. 


New Edition, thoroughly Revised, and much Augmented. 


By W. A. B. COOLIDGE, 
M.A., of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





This day, price ls. 


TWO VISITS TO THE 


WEST COAST OF IRELAND. 
By Miss BALFOUR. 


See MURRAY’S MAGAZINE for AUGUST. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

Ae@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NOVEL OF THE SEASON. 


STEPHEN ELLICOTT’S 


DAUGHTER. By Mrs. J. H. Neepextz. 3 vols., 
81s. 6d. 


“*Mrs. Needell is a very thoughtful and careful worker. There is real 
imaginative insight in her record of the successive steps of Lancelot’s descent 
from selfish recklessness to actual crime, and the final breach between him and 
his sister is a powerful and impressive situation. The Rector of Thorpe Bredy 
is a fine creation, and from first to last ‘Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ is an 
exceptionally strong and beautiful story.””—Spectator. 


‘Mrs, Needell has done good work before, but it may be doubted whether she 
has done anything that will serve to prepare readers for a novel exhibiting such 
a combination of vigour and beauty as is to be found in ‘Stephen Ellicott’s 
Daughter.’ Indeed, the immediate impression made by the book is so deep and 
sharp that the critic who has to move from the chair in which he reads to the 
chair in which he writes must needs feel the necessity of holding himself well in 
hand, lest in the record of his immediate experience he should do the injustice 
always done by indiscriminate eulogy.” —Academy. 


*** Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ possesses essentially fineness of texture, polish 
rather than brilliancy, and an exalted moral and intellectual standard ably 
exemplified in characters far above the average types of humanity, The moral 
key-note is in personal enthusiasm, rising almost to passion, whether for the 
beauties of Nature, for science, for erudition, or, above all, for humanity. Mrs. 
Needell knows how to present the several phases of this noble ardour under their 
most attractive aspects. The story is at once beautiful and piquant.”—West- 
minster Review. 


“** Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter’ is the best story Mrs. Needell has written, 
and one of the best published this season. The plot is probable, coherent, well 
constructed, and carefully developed. The novel is much more one of character 
than of incident, and Mrs, Needell has shown great skill in analysing and setting 
forth the mind-workings of her leading personages,”—Nottingham Guardi 


. 





MISS LEMON’S SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


A DIVIDED DUTY. By Ina Lemon. 


6 A Divided Duty ’ is a very clever and very readable story ; has a complicated 
and ingenious plot ; but for particalars we must refer readers to the book itself, 
confident they will be interested.’’—Pu blishers’ Circular, 


‘* Miss Lemon, who reminds us not infrequently of Mrs. Gaskell, has done a 
piece of sound, honest work, and will take her place as a writer of good repute 
in the field of fiction.”—Weekly Times, 


*¢ This is a powerfully written story, with a very clever plot, full of interest 
and incidents. The heroine is a delightfully drawn character, and will be 
recognised as a most attractive creation in fiction.””—Newcastle Courant, 


“ An interesting and capable addition to the literature of fiction. One unusual 
fact is that the French men and women are not caricatures, but personages such 
as might be met with in every-day life. ‘A Divided Duty’ is highly readable, 
and the fine studies of humanity afforded in the persons of M. Leon and M. 
Vaillant would strongly recommend it.”—Glasjow Herald. 


“‘The characters to whom the reader is irtroduced in this fascinating story 
are numerous, but they are skilfully drawn. Miss Lemon not only writes 
gracefully, but knows how to arrest and keep the attention of her readers.”— 
Manchester Examiner, 


WARNE’S LIBRARY OF FICTION.—New Volume. 





In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; boards, 2s. 


The FATAL REQUEST. By A. L. 


Harris, Author of “ Mine Own Familiar Friend,” &c. 


‘* A really clever novel; thrilling, exciting, and full of incident. The plot is 
skilfully constructed, and the numerous startling incidents in the story follow each 
other with snch marvellous rapidity that the attention of the reader is held from 
start to finish.””—Newcastle] Chronicle, 


In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FOOD and FEEDING. By Sir Henry 


THompson, F.R.C.S., &e. 


** But though cookery-books have multiplied and our English cooks have im- 
proved, they have still much to learn in the way of economising their materials 
and varying their bills of fare. In his admirable book on ‘ Food and Feeding,” 
Sir Henry Thompson has shown us how many French dishes are within the 
capacity of an ordinary cook who will take the time and trouble to prepare them 
from a proper recipe,’’—Blackwood, August, 1891. 








FREDERICK WARNE and CO., London and New York. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 











| By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 
BORDERLAND. | HEALEY. 
KITH AND KIN. | PROBATION, 


ALAS! By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
WORMWOOD. By MARIE CORELLI. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. |By MARIE CORELLI. 
COMETH UP AS A FLOWER. ARDATH. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART ! WORMWCOD. 
chance sant eciaitiis Se 
RED AS A ROSEIS SHE. res 
THELMA. 


SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 

“DOCTOR CUPID.” 
ALAS! 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


HERIOT’S CHOICE. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 

NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ROBERT ORD'S ATONEMENT. 


BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S 
TRIAL. 


UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 
MARY ST. JOHN. = [Just ready. 


By MARY LINSKILL. 
BETWEEN THE HEATHER 


AND THE NORTHERN SEA. 
By HELEN MATHERS. 
COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
THE THREE CLERKS. 


By HECTOR MALOT. 
NO RELATIONS. 


By FLORENCE 
GOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD. 
THROWN TOGETHER. 
SEAFORTH. 


By Lady G. FULLERTON. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
TRUE. 


LADYBIRD. 


MONT- 


By Baroness TAUTPHGUS. 
THE INITIALS. 
QUITS! 


By J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
UNCLE SILAS. 
IN A GLASS DARKLY. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH- 
YARD. 


By E. WERNER. 
UNDER A CHARM. 


SUCCESS: AND HOW HE WON 
IT. 


NO SURRENDER. 
FICKLE FORTUNE. 


By W. E, NORRIS. 
MISS SHAFTO. 
THIRLBY HALL. 
THE ROGUE. 
A BACHELOR’S BLUNDER. 
MAJOR AND MINOR. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
THE WOOING OT. 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 
THE EXECUTOR. 


By Mrs. RIDDELL. 
GEORGE GEITH OF FEN COURT. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS. 
OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? 
LEAH: A WOMAN OF FASHION. 
A BALLROOM REPENTANCE. 
A GIRTON GIRI. 








By Mrs. NOTLEY. 
OLIVE VARCOE. 


By FRANCES M. PEARD. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 


By CHARLES READE. 
A PERILOUS SECRET. 


By JANE AUSTEN. 
(The only Complete Edition besides the Steventon 
one.) 
EMMA. 


LADY SUSAN, and THE 
WATSONS. 


MANSFIELD PARK. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY, and 
PERSUASION. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICF. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. 


By Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD 
LADY GRIZEL. 


By MARCUS CLARKE. 


FOR THE TERM OF HIS 
NATURAL LIFE. 


By HAWLEY SMART. 
BREEZIE LANGTON. 


By Mrs. PARR. 
ADAM AND EVE. 
DOROTHY FOX. 


By Miss M. B. EDWARDS. 
THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


ANONYMOUS. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 
THE LAST OF THE CAVALIERS. 
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